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THE TRUE STORY. 





BY CECIL LORRAINE, 





Whatcan I tell you, my dariing, a story, 
Here lo the twilight as we sit alone? 

You, io the glow and glory of the sunset, 
What shall I tell you, my dearest, my own? 


What shall I tell you, thus sitting together, 
Dreamin< of things that are past and to be, 

Thinking of life’s sunny glories before us, 
When you are always and ever with me! 


Never more parted in sorrow or gladness, 
Always together—in life ne‘er to part, 


Ab! could I tell you, or read you a story, 
Sweeter and truer than that, my dear heart? 


The Marked Stone. 


RY THE AUTHOR OF “*A PIECE OF PATOH- 








WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘‘,~ MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ITHOUT another word he went to a 

\ tall oaken press which stood in one 

ot the many recesses of the spacious 

room, and unlocked and swung back its 
heavy doors, 

in what secret drawer hidden recess he 
searched Rosaliedid not know, out in a few 
moments he approached ber again. In bis 
band wasa roll, like a parchment scroll, 
crackling, ancient, and dusty. 

He unrolled it, and the girl saw that it 
consisted of three or four yellow leaves 
covered very closely with pale ancient 
characters, 

Sir Dunston put his hand gently upon 
ber shoulder, and made her sit down in his 
own chair, 

He smiled sadly, glancing from her pale 
face to the scroll in bis hand. 

“This is our legend, Rosalie—the story of 
what has made White Towers what it is 
and we Musgraves what we are. Nearly 
five hundred years have gone by since the 
curse fell upon us, andin ali those years 
not one of us has escaped paying the penal- 
ty of our fatal inheritance—not one, When 
you have read it you will know whether 
weare ever to escape it, for it will be for 
you tosay. Remember one thing, Rosalie,”’ 
he said slowly, as he put the scroll into her 
hand; “itis true—true—true!” And with 
that he walked slowly out of the room and 
left her, closing the heavy door with a crash 
behind him, 

Frightened at being left alone in that al- 
most unknown part ofthe weird old Castle, 
R salie’s first impulse was to fly back to 
Cordelia, But she dreaded the dark pas- 
sages by which she bad come even more 
than the parchment in her hand. 

With a desperate effort to rally her cour- 
age she spread the scroll out upon the table 
and, bending closely over it, read, in crab- 
bed, dim, uncertain characters, the Legend 
ot White Towers. 

W bere against the darkened sky 

White Towers rises gloomily, 

Frowning down the rock y vale, 

Roared at by the Northern gale, 

Stormed at by the restless sea 

Ever tossing ceaseless! y— 

Hearest thou that sound that passed, 

Moaning low upon the blast, 

Rising, falling fitfally? 

“Tis the wail of Rosalie, 


Ever thus, in summer’s heat, 


Autumn’s fading, winter's sleet, 
W hen the myatic mid night hour 


When within the Castle’s keep 
Drowsy groom and warden sleep, 

W rapped in slumber dull and deep; 
When the watch-dogs, waking, srain 
To its length their curbing chain, 
Bay the moon, and sleep again; 
When the flickering lamps expire, 

W ben in blackness dies the fire, 

W ben the night wind from the shore 
W bispers at each massive door, 
Creeps along each oaken floor; 

Then from lofty hall to nail, 

Where the shadows biackest fall, 
Draped in snowy, grave-yard pall, 
Moening ever mournfully, 

F lite the wraith of Rosalie, 


S weetest maiden, fairest bride, 
Bound to sternest bridegroom's side, 
She, in times of war and tued, 
Ba.tle, foray, challenge rude, 

In a day long past and gone, 

Crossed the Castle’s threshold stone, 
While around her steps there pressed 
Parent, kinsman, servant, guest, 
Each one echoing eagerly 

Praise to lovely Rosalie! 


Wiater’s trost and summer’s heat 
fitted by witn tootateps ficet, 
Stormed the sea and raged the gale 
R aring down the stony vale— 

Still within the White Towers’ bound 
Love and sweetest peace were found; 
Till beyond the bridal day 

Near a year had passed away, 

W ben there came a whispered word 
To the Castle’s gloomy lord— 
Treacherous word that slightingly 
Dared to speak of Rosalie! 

All her wilfely truth forgot, 

All her love, ot love begot: 

All bis vows of taith torsworn 
Piedged her on their bridal morn; 
Blackest doubt and deadliest pain 
Tore and tortured Musgrave’s brain. 
Ab, that whisper ruthlessiy 

Sealed thedoom of Koralie! 


Rosalie shivered; the shadows seemed to 
deepen in the great dim room, but she read 
on bravely— 


When at night the Castle slept, 
Soitly on her steps he crept-- 
Saw her cross the oaken floor, 
Saw her hands unbar the door, 
In the moonlight saw ber stand, 
Clasp in hers a mailed hand; 
Saw them smiling tace to face, 
Saw her arms his neck embrace, 
Heard them whisper, saw them kiss— 
Sight to fire hia biood, I wis— 
For, from out the portal’s shade, 
F lashed aloft his shintng blade— 
Cruel blade that vengefully 
Pierced the breast of Rosalie! 


Striking for his blighted trust 

Twice it gleamed as twice he thrust; 
Saw them fall together there, 

Ghastly in the moonlight fair; 
Laughed to see her bleeding breast, 
Laughed to see his stained crest, 
Laugh, and looked, and turned to fy— 
Clasped his brow in agony— 

On the bioody portal stone 

Bowed himseif with anguished moan. 
Weil he knew that form and face, 
Manhood’s stature, boyhood’s grace; 
Mardered saw his faithful bride, 

Dead by dying brother’s side— 

While above him fearfully 

Shrieked the curse of R salie! 


The girl paused again, shivering once 
more #s she raised her forehead from her 
damp hands, and glancing round the great 
shadowy room fearfully. 

She was cold, and trembled; uncanny 
shapes, strange and gruesome, seemed to 
lurk in ite frowning recesses; and that ter 
rible suit of black armor, which the light of 





Sings trom out the donjon tower 
ir 168 round the turrets three 
® rhe lament of Rosalie. 


the fire scarcely touched, standing with its 
right arm threatening'y extended—had i: 





been worn by the Musgrave whose sword 
had been stained with the biood of his in- 
nocent wife, tair, hapless, helpies Rosalie? 
She shuddered and gasped, with mingled 
amazement and terror, at the first sight of 
her own familar name traced in crabbed 
lettering upon this faded parchment, but 
not as she did now. Did that restiess 
wraitb really wander moaning at midnight 
through the halis of the old Castle—did her 
last despairingly dying shriek ring out 
menacingly over its roof? Ah, there was 
no need toaskthat! The girl covered her 
eyes tremulousiy with her hands, and 
shudderei as she remembered the cry she 
had heard. And that stain, which dyed 
the very threshold stone of the fatal house! 
Sir Dunston’s grave voloe rang in her awed 
ears, “It is true—true—true!’’ 

Summoning all her courage, she seized 
the parchment again and turned the wrink- 
led page. 

Here some lines were added ina difler- 
ent writing; for the characters, although 
stiff and crabbed, were less difficult to de- 
cipher and more modern in style, while the 
ink was less pale, Evidently alater hand 
had added them. 

Holding the folds flat with both hands, 
Rosalie Redferne read— 

Twice two hundred years have flown 

Since beneath the moonlight shone 

Red the bloody portal stone; 

S.il the parchment shows the trace. 

Still there glows the crimson space, 

Broad and plain that all may see, 

Awtully, accusingly, 

And around the White Towers three 

Moans the dirge of Rosalie! 

Never more the stain shall fade, 

Never more the curse shall be laid, 

Nor within the Oastie’s bound 

Musgrave’s heir in peace be found 

Till for his and love’s sweet sake 

Tender hands the spell shall break— 

Till a mald, as she was, fair, 

Ature-eyed, with golden batr, 

Loves and weds with Musgrave’s befr 

And within the White Towers three 

D wells another Rosalie. 

Rosalie sprang upright with a sudden 
scream, and then shrank back in the great 
chair, covering her eyes with her hands, 
while the scroll went rustling to the floor, 
for a cold hand at that instant was laid up- 
on her shoulder, 

Then, ina moment, she saw that it was 
Durward; but Durward looking #o white 
and wild, with a face so distorted by some 
strange emotion, that she was really afraid 
of him. Not so afraid as she would have 
been had she known that for the past five 
minutes he bad bent stealthily over her 
shoulder, his eyes eagerly following hers 
as spe read, and bis band nervously hover- 
ing within an inch ct bersboulder, Fors 
moment the girl’s over wrought nerves 
were balanced between an hysterical out 
burst of tears and an indignant outbreak of 
anger; then the latter impulse conquered, 
and she said sharply— 

“What made you try to frighten me like 
that? Why didn’t you let me know you 
were here, 80 close to me?” 

+] did—1 spoke to you.” 

“You did not,” she retorted; ‘or I should 
have heard you!’’ 

Darward did not seem to notice her in- 
dignation. He stooped and picked up the 
scroll, and shesaw that his bands shook 


violently. In her inconsistent, impulsive 
way she relented towards him, and pitied 
him. 

“Ob, sit down!” she cried, advancing « 
step, for the noment forgetful of ber anger 
and her weird fancies, “Dv! You look so 
iy?’ 

He waved her back—had she been near | 
enough it seemed as if he would have pus! 
ed her; and then, pointing down at the 

scroll, he said 
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Who gave you this?” 

“Sir Dunston,” 

“How did you know of it? 
your” 

*Oordelia.”’ 

“Told you what?”’ 

“That it I wanted to know the tegend of 
White Towers, | must ask Sir Dunston to 
let me read it,’’ 

‘*W hat else do you know of it?” 

“Nothing beyond what I have read. Let 
me finish it.” 

“There is no other page. You have read 
itall—all there ia. What else should there 
be? Does it not come to an end?’ 

‘‘No!” orted the girl resolutely, a sudden 
pang of fear seizing her as she met his eyes. 
“There is more—I know there is more! 
Let me see it!’’ 

“There iano more!"’ Asshe stretched 
her hands to take the scroll, he let it fall, 
and instead grasped them in his own, al- 
most hurting them, weak and delicate as 
his fingers were. “Rosalie, there is no 
more, What more is needed to finish the 
story of the horrivie curse that has blight- 
ed tue lives of every one of us Musgraves 
for tive hundred years! It is true—you 
know it is true—have you not seen and 
heard enough to know it? Kosalie, you 
have heard the legend of our house, writ- 
ten by an unknown hand atan unknown 
time, and do you not see that only you can 
set us free?’”’ 

**You don’t know what you are saying,” 
murmured the girlfaintly, ‘Let me go, 
{ will not listen.”’ The last words which 
she had read upon the scroll seemed toring 
in her ears, mingling with the terrible 
shriek which she had heard wail out over 
Wh' te Towers; to her excited fancy the ex 
tended arm of the mailed figure seemed 
raised menacingly. And before her was 
Durward, deathly white, bright-eyed, 
spectral, with his ice-cold grasp fast upon 
her. 

“You muat listen—you shall!’”? His clasp 
tightened still more inthe feverish intensi- 
ty of his eagerness, and bis already low 
voice dropped toa whisper. ‘Romalie, 
don’t you see that It is fate—your fate and 
mine? I have known it ever since you 
were seut here—for you were sent! You 
know it now. It is useless to struggle 
against it—you cannot even if you would 
—it is Fate, I say! Rosalie, don’t you see 
that the curse will never be iifted from 
W tite Towers—never—uniess you become 
my wife? 

The girl drew her hands away, and, with 
the talien parchment lying between them, 
stood staring at bim. 

There was no tenderness in his face, no 
love, but there was intense craving, eager 
ness aud earnestness. Then she cried out 
in aringing, thrilling voice—‘‘No, no—~no, 
no!’ and rushed trantically, blindly, nct 
seeing where she went, out of the dreadiul 
room, 

Ten minutes later, Stephen Gifford, open- 
ing the study door, which had slammed 
heavily behind Kosalie’s fignre, and advan- 
cing into the lightof the fire, found Dur- 
ward Musgrave standing just as she had 
left bim, leaning against the arm of Sir 
Dunston’s great chair, the fallen parchment 
lying at his feet. 

Tve secretary, seeing him standing so, 
instantly comprebended the situation. 
There was an oid smile upon hie thin dark 
face as he looked fromm the ghas ly counu- 
tenance of his employer's brotuer to the 
parchment lying at his feet. 


Who toid 





‘5,"’ be said coldly, an ironic inflection 
in bis slow quiet xoloe—“the piot thick 
ens?’’ 

‘What do you mean?” 

“She bas read it, then? 
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| “pid you give it er, may i ask? 
‘No; Sir Dunator 
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‘Sir Dunston? Ab, I see!’’ The secretary 
stooped and picked up the acroll, eyeing it 
and his companion in the same curious 
way. “And did she read it all?’’ 

‘*No!"” said Durward Gercely. 

“Indeed! That is odd, taking the insati- 
able curiosity of woman into account! But 
perbaps you prevented ber?” 

“If 1 did, what then?” 

“Only that in that case you were wise,’’ 
returned the secretary with a shrug of his 
shoulders, and still with his eyes fixed 
mookingly upon the other's drooping face. 
‘She bas not given you avery tavorabie 
answer ae it is, I perceive, for you spoke to 
her, of course? Yes, I thought #0”-—as 
Darward made a slight, almost impercept- 
able gesture of assent. ‘‘Wise to take the 
opportunity, of course, but you should heave 
made one before."’ 

“Why? demanded Durward; bat he 
knew, and showed that he knew, before 
(Gifford, repeating the deprecating shrug of 
hie shoulders, replied. 

“] warned you before, you «now,’’ he 
maid, “when Miss Kedferne first came to 
White Towers, Not altogether without 
reason, if appearances are to be believed.’’ 

“Warned me of what?’ Durward had 
sunk down into the chair, and now looked 
up into bis tormentor’s face. His lips were 
turning biue, great drops of prespiration 
were starting out upon his thin white fore 
head, 

“Only that your brother was in the field, 
and might possibly bea dangerous rival. 
Uniess lam mistaken he is that already, 
and bas a pretty fair chance of making the 
running, although'’—glancing down with 
a smile at the stiff yellow leavesin his 
hand—‘“the young lady has not reed ail. 
She will marry a Musgrave, I don’t doubt, 
but she will bardly influence either you or 
White Towers.,’’ 

He would have said more, but his words 
would have been spoken to the air, for 
Durward Musgrave was lying back in the 
wide arms of the great carved chal r—he had 
tainted away. 

The secretary did not ring or oall; be had 
seen the young nan like this before, and 
knew what to do. 

He quietly loosened his collar at the throat 
and, getting some water from a carafe on 
the writing table, applied it to his lips and 
forehead. 

He did it gently enough, but all the time 
he looked down at the unconscious man’s 
face with the utmost soorn and contempt 
ot which his own was capable. 

“I bardly know why I take the trouble 
to torture the poor, weak, selfish, supersti- 
tious fool,”’ he muttered, ‘“HKesides, what 
does it matter to me? I care as little for 
him aa i dofor that young bear his brother. 
Let him marry the girl if he can get her, 
and if she als> is fool enough to have 
hin, Nhe will marry one or the other of 
them, 1 suppose; so much the better, as 
Cordelia wishes it; but 1 care ncta straw 
which.’’ He paused, a hot flush tinting bis 
thin face. ‘Who knows? It might make 
adifierence. I have heard often enough 
that she declared she would never marry, 
but ita only lately tuat | have fancied the 
cause might be this!’’—with a scornful 
glance at the legend. ‘To think that she 
should believe in and guide her life by 
such a tissue of miserable lying rubbish as 
that!’’ 

2 @ ~ 2 o ” 

‘Oordelia, I have read it!"’ 

Cordelia Musgrave started; she bad not 
heard the door of ber room open, or the 
faintest sound of footateps across the floor, 
and yet sitting musing by thetire, with her 
unbound hair streaming about her, a cold 
hand touched ber suddeniy, and she looked 
up to see a little figure with a cloud of glose- 
sy golden hair about iteshouldersand great 
blue eyes shining from a pale face. 

She put her arm round the girl’s form 
caresaing|ly. 

*Oordelia, is it true?’’ 

‘It is ail true, my dear.” 

“I mean—was there ever a Musgrave 
who murdered his wife—as it is said?’ 
murmured the girl; with a shudder. 

“Oan you ask,”’ oried Cordelia, almost 
bitterly—‘'you, her namesake, sent here— 
yes, sent, Rosalie—to make her peace with 
us, her unhappy hushand's descendents, 
after nearly five hundred years! It is true 
child! True, all of tt—hborribly, fatally 
true! Did you not hear her voice, have 
you seen upon our very dovor-stone the 
stain of her life-blood? And you ask, is it 
true?’’ She clasped her hands hurried- 
ly over ber eyes witha shudder. “Ab 
child, it has blighted the eyes of each and 


everyone of us, man and woman, ever 
ainoce.’’ 

She broke into sudden, passionate sobs 
ahe, the usually calm Oordeiia—sobs inter 
spersed with besesching words and 


broken entreaties,al| bearing the one hope 





| tox 


less burden, and Rosalie Redierne, listen- 
ing, feit her heart grow cold tn her childish 
breast. 

All that was superstitious in ber nature, 
the fanciful and mysterious thoughts which 
had at every turn been encouraged and 
fostered since sbe had first come to White 
Towers, seemed to rise up and overwhelm 
ber now. 

She had hardiy beard the story which 
Cordelia, growing calmer presently, began 
to tell her, in a repressed, rapid, eager way 
of how In far past days the Muagrave who 
was then lord of White Towers, had been 
one of the stanchest adherents of the 
luck |eas, graceless, worthiess king, Richard 
11., and how his wife’s young brother had 
joined the forces of the usurping Henry of 
Koling broke, and, secretly visiting his sis- 
ter, had been slain with her by her hus. 
band, as tue legend of the Castle told. 

Trembling as she knelt by Cordeiia’s 
k neeu, Rosalie listened, but the words con- 
veyed nosense to her, the story had no 
meaning. Sheonly heard Sir Dunston’s 
solemnly uttered words: 


‘It is true—true—true!”’ 

Durward’s wild declaration; ‘‘It is tate, 
Rosalie, tate—yours and mine!”’ 

And Cordelia’s own imploring, passion- 
ate cry; ‘‘Oh, save us, my dear, save us!” 

She crept away, dumb and awe-struck, 
feeling doomed, helpless, as utterly a cap- 
tive as she could have felt had shackles 
clanked upon her anklea, 

Her mental resistance was utterly broken 
down; she was subdued, resigned, a mar- 
tyr, yet exalted, obstinately bent upon 
ber martyrdom. 

She wasa victim, and yet would have 
perversely resented any eflort to ;prevent 
the sacrifice, 


OHAPTER XII. 


{ORDELIA Mungrave was sitting by 
+ the fire in her own sitting-room. 
Leaning back in ber great carved 
chair, her white hands laying folded upon 
her plainly out dress of black velvet, the 
fire light shining upon her long pointed 
collar of real old lace, upon her crown of 
dark coiled hair and grave serene face, she 
looked a fitting occupant for the ancient 
sombre-tinted room, But the fire shone 
also upon a glitter of tears upou her eye- 
lashes, for Cordelia had been crying. 

She was thinking so deeply that, although 
the heavy oaken door creaked as it swung 
back on its binges, she did not hear or 
turn. 

The entering tigure bad stood for a tew 
moments close at her shoulJer before, 
changing her position, she saw it. She 
started then, almost arose, and was no 
longer pale, 

“You startled me,” she said, faltering a 
little, ‘I did not hear you.”’ 

‘*] knocked too, and fancied that I heard 
you say, ‘Come in,’ but these old rooms 
are #o full of echoes that I suppose I was 
mistaken."’ 

‘3 did not hear you,” Cordelia repeated, 
and then added, “I thought you were with 
Sir Dunston,”’ 

“Sir Dunston aud I finished our talk 
some little while ago,’’ returned Ross 
Braithwaite, standing with his arm resting 
upon a projection, made by a carved clus- 
ter of grapes in the massive chimney- 
piece as he looked down at her. ‘Since 
then | have been waiting about, thinking 
you were still upstairs with Durward. 
How is he?” 

“Much better. He will perhaps be able 
to coms down stairs to-morrow. Indeed 1 
think he could have done so to-day had he 
cared to try.” 

“This has been much worse than his 
usual attacks, has it not?’’ 

“Very much worse, He has not been so 
really ill before, and it is years since he 
was compelled to keep his room for a 
whole week. It is jumt that, to-day, you 
know.,”’ 

‘Yea, just a week since I came here,"’ as- 
sented Mr. Braithwaite absently, soabsent- 
ly that Cordelia began to tremble; she al- 
ways did trembie at the mere prospect of 
an interview with this faithful loverof hers, 
whom she loved and would not marry. 
Rejection, coldness, denial, she had dealt 
out to him mercilessly for the past five 
years; and, while her conduct had not as 
yet either tired him out or cast him down, 
it had wearied herto her very heart and 
perversely forced her to love him more 
than ever. She looked up at the handsome 
pleasant face, and thought of what life 
would suddenly become were she only 
free to hold out her hand to him—tfree to 
speak his name. But she had fought against 
many momentary yearnings to yield 
now, and, although a lump rose in her 


§ throatand her eyes were dim, she hardly 





sighed as she quietly looked back sgain at 
the fire. 

“] hardly expected to find you alone, 
Cordelia. I thought your little companion 
would be with you.” 

He bad called ber Cordelia since the day 
when he had first asked her to become his 
wife, and sbe had never had the heart to 
forbid him. 

“Rosalie, you mean?’ she said, forcing a 
smile, “Yes, this is usually our tea and 
gossip hour, but she took it into her head 
that she wanted some silk, or some such 
article for a marvellous Christmas present 
which she is concocting, and of which I am 
to be the recipient, I believe; and so she 
has gone over to Mossendean to fetch it. It 
is rather cold for her, I’m afraid, but she 
would go.”’ 

“She bas not gone alone, I suppose?”’ 

“Gh, no, Dermot has driven ber!’ 

“He certainly acts the part of squire in 
the most devoted fashion,” Mr. Braithwaite 
observed, with asmile. ‘It quite amused 
me at first to see how despotically that lit- 
tle thing rules him. I hardly thought that 
k,nd of thing was in Dermot’s line.” 

“They used to querrel dreadfully when 
she first came here’’—Oordelia smiled 
naturally now—‘“but of late they seem to 
get on together very well.’’ 

“Exoellently well! I am heartly glad to 
see it. I have had an idea more than once 
before that if such an interest got into 
his life it would give the boy just the in- 
centive he wants, and make a man of him 
in all ways. He was regretting to me last 
night that be declined that offer of mine— 
you recollect; and it is quite on the cards, I 
fancy, that 1 shali take him off with me to 
the Clyde. I hope so, 1 am sure.” 

“Ob, no—no!’’ Cordelia’s face grew 
paler,ther eyes were dilated, and her lips 
quivered, as she rose, speaking in an eager 
distressed tone. ‘Don’t say that. I have 
been afraid of it so often, but I would not 
believe it. You don’t mean that Dermot— 
my poor boy—is in love with Rosalie?” 

“I mean that, certainly. There is not 
much room to doubt it.”’ 

“And she with him?” cried Cordelia. 

“I think so; until hearing you speak of it 
like this, I bad hoped so,”” Ross Braithwaite 
returned in a puzzied tone. “Why, does it 
not please you?”’ 

“Please me?’’ she echoed passionately. 
“Oh, no—no—no! How can it? How can 
you ask it when you know how she came 
here, what her name is, and the history of 
this miserable home of ours? Can you not 
see plainly that it is fated—yea, tated—that 
she must marry Durward? He, not Der- 
mot, is the heiroi the Musgraves—the 
future master of White Towers.”’ 

She sank down into her chair again, one 
hand covering her eyes, her bosom rising 
and falling rapidly. The face of her lover 
as he looked down at her was odd enough, 
bat the lingering sense of humor which it 
undoubtedly exhibited was softened and 
subdued by a look of intense tenderness 
and pity. Presently he asked gently— 

‘Oordelia, does she—Rosalie— know of 
this belief of yours?”’ 

‘VY es,’’ 

“And believes it?’’ 

‘*Yes; how can she help believing it.’’ 

“And will she marry Durward?’ 

‘Yea, Do yeu think she could do other- 
wise even if she would?” said Cordelia 
gloomily. 

‘*You mean then, he bas not asked her.’’ 

“I think not. I donot know.”’ 

“And if she does—or when she does, if 
you preter to have it that way—what is to 
follow?” 

‘Their happiness, | hope—the first happy 
married life that has been lived by any one 
of us Musgraves for nearly five hundred 
years,’’ Cordelia returned in the same 
tone, “Surely it is time peace ceme,”’ ashe 
added ferventiy—“time there was an end 
to our probation.”’ 

“I hope it may be so,” Mr. Braithwaite 
rejoined gravely, though in the gently in- 
dulgent tone such as one uses to a whimsi- 
cal child. 

This strange vein of what he considered 
mere superstitious weakness in the charac- 
ter of the woman he loved, was indeed 
nothing less than an anomalyto him. But 
precious efforis had taught him that rea- 
souing was worse than useless, 

He drew a pace nearer and stood looking 
down at her, 

“Cordelia, is that the only probation that 
is to come to an end?” 

She did not speak, but her sensitive lips 
quivered as she met his eyes, and from 
her face the delicate color receedd and then 
returned. 

He took her hand, speaking gently, but 
with ‘the plain straightforwardness of an 
earnest man. 

“It is mot because you do not care for me 


that you have refused for the past five 








years to bemy wife,” hessid. “] know 
that you would have married me long ago 
but for this—obstacle, let me call it. Would 
you not?” 

“I know you think me foolish, tenciful, 
ridiculous,’ she faltered, with a depreciat. 
ing glance at him; but——’’ 

“No—no,” he ssid gently; “I won't say 
that. Iam wise enough, I hope, to under. 
stand the enorinous otremgth of inherited 
tendencies, fostered by surroundings such 
as these and s« life likeyours has been. 
Let tbat rest. Tell me this plainly—when 
Miss Redferne marries your brother, wi!) 
you marry me? I have been very patient, 
Cordelia,” he added, after a short pause, 
“] think I deserve a plain answer from 

ou,’’ 

He had been patient, she knew; so pa. 
tient thatshe had often marveled at it, 
He surely deserved more than he claiioed, 
She raised her beautiful eyes to hin tace 
steadily. 

‘*Yoa, Ross,” she saidsimply. “When I 
feel sure tbat our miserable probation is over 
—and, ob, I hope to feel so soon!—then I 
promise you that I will be your wife if you 
care to take me.” 

He kissed her hand gently,and, stil! hold- 
ing it, asked— 

‘And Dermot, Cordelia?’’ 

‘¢W hat of him?” 

‘Shall I, if I can persuade him, take him 
with me? Perhaps my tancy about him 
may be only a tancy; but, fancy or reality, 
he has wasted too much time here,’’ 

‘Far too mauch,’’ she assented with a 
sigh, 

“Then if he will only go, will it please 
your” 

‘Oh, yes—more than I cansay! It grie 
ved me so when he refused before,”’ 

“Then I think I shall take him. Fortu- 
nately he wants neither brains nor energy-- 
they need directing, that is all. Why, in 
a year, say,’”’ he added in a jesting tone, 
“you will hardly know your boy.” 

Oordelia smiledin reply. She was cheer- 
ed, brightened, almost happy. 

Mr. Braithwaite released her hand and 
moved across to one of the narrow windows 
which overlooked an angle of the great 
court-yard. 

*‘Here comes old Bess and ber cargo!’’ he 
said cheertully. ‘1 tnought | heard them. 
What a bark old Gurth nas! You never see 
tnat boy without his two familiars,’’ 

‘*Never!”? Cordelia assented, rising and 
going to the window too. 


From their post of observation they 
could just see the little chaise, with (iurtbh 
and Lady barking round it in the best pos 
sible spirits, apparently as lively as though 
their journey to Mossendean were betore 
instead of behind them; while old Bess 
languidly dropped her ears as if very glad 
that it wasover. 

They saw Dermot lift Rosalie out of ber 
nest among the rugs, and then, in evident 
response to the littie lady’s imperious di- 
rections, proceed to draw from the pockets 
of the chaise a miscellaneous colleciion of 
very smal! parcels which he piled carefully 
in her arms. . 

Then, after several imaginary discoveries 
on her part that he had left something ve 
hind, and renewed his searchihgs in conse- 
quence, one of the servants led old Bess 
away, and the two young people followed 
by the dogs came indoors. 

They came into the sombre darkening 
room laughing and talking gaily, although 
Dermot afopped add ftiuahed when he saw 
that his sister was not alone. 

Rosalie began a volubie account of their 
expedition as sbe unbuationed her thick 
jacket, chattering so fast that she left 20 
opportunity for the others to say « word. 
She was looking unusually pretty, Vor- 
delia thought, as she gentiy helped to undo 
her wraps, 

Her biue eyes were like stars, her color 
almost as vivid as that of the bunch of 
scarlet hoilyberries at her throat; but there 
was also about her an air of repressed ¢%- 
citement which had more than once pur 
zied Miss Musgrave during ihe past 
week. 

Cordelia did not suspect that the gir! 
looked upon every day of Durward’s illness 
and seclusion as so much respite wrung 
trom tate, any more than she suspected 
now that her merry flow of gay chatter ws 
forced and unatural. 

But Ross Braithwaite’s eyes were keene! 
and glancing from one young {ace to the 
other, he resolved that, if he could manage 
it, Dermot Musgrave certainly should g° 
away wilb him to Clyde, 

Old Margery brought in tea in response 
to Cordelia’s ring, and even Sir Dunstor 
came in presently and ssked for a cup, * 
though as he drank it in his usus ab- 
stracted and musing fashion, after absent) 
dropping at least seven lumps of sugst 
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into it, he did not help to keep up the con- 
versation. 

But he listened to Rosalie’s blithe little 
voice weaving quite a romance out of that 
very prosiac ride to Mossendean and back 
again, and seemed almost to enjoy himeeif 
in his gentle, absent way. Indeed, Sir 
Dunston was very fond of little Rosalie. 

“)¢ is a pity you didn’t go too, Cordelia,” 
the little lady declared. “I wasnot cold a 
bit, and the dales look lovely after the 
frost, And the Scaw is beautiful; it looks 
asifit werea huge white sugar loaf, ail 
spangled with diamonds.” 

“Does it?’ Cordelia smiled at the quaint 
description, well-knowing what the old 
Scow looked like in the shining glory of 
its winter dresa, “Did you see anything 
of yourtriends the smugglers, Dermot?’ 
she asked, 

“No: I wish I had, If I were Knabb [’d 
caught them before now,’’ Dermot returned 
“He seems off the scent entirely. The fel- 
low must be a regular fool!” 

“ou didn’t take a turn exploring the 
Old Woman’s Basket, I suppose?’ Mr. 
Braithwaite asked, laughingly. 

“No; I wanted to, but she’’—he nodded 
at Kosalie—“wouldn’t let me,’’ 

“Ot course not,”’ cried the girl vivacious- 
ly. “What would you have said, Cor- 
delia, if land old Bess bad brought him 
home dead?’ 

“| don’t think there was much fear of 
that,” said Cordelia, smiling. ‘These 
sinugglers are regular ogres to you, child, 
I believe. Did you get all you wanted?” 

‘] think ” returned Rosalie, refiec- 
tively, while mot muttered ip an uu- 
dertone that he would “like to see her 
bringing him home.” “I am sureI hope 
that I thought of all the things, for I don’t 
want another journey to Mossendean to- 
morrow; butthere were so many that I 
shouldn’t wonder a bitif I have torgotten 
a few things after all. I got your ribbon 
though—they just managed to match it at 
Probua’s, “She had gone over to the sofa, 
where she had dropped her purchases, and 
was turning them over. “If I bave for- 
gotten anything it is all Dermot’s fault—he 
«rumbled all the time,’’ 

“Yos; it was fine fun for me, kicking my 
heels out in the street there, wasn’t it, 
while you turned the shops out of the win- 
dow?’ retorted Dermot. “I expected to 
seo you come out with asackful, You 
were in there long enough to buy the whole 
shop.” 

“Oh, yes—you know #o much about shop- 
ping, don’t you?’’ rejoined Rosalie teasing- 
ly. ‘l’ll drive myself next time,’’ 

“That you won’t,’’ said Dermot decisive- 
ly, holding out bis cup for more tea: “so 
don’t think it. I don’t want the job of car- 
rying you home again if I know my- 
self,’’ 

‘Bess and I could get on all right,’ de- 
clared the girl. 

“You could get into Black Gap and 
stick there, you mean,” he retorted, 
“What's up now?” 

For she had uttered a sudden exciama- 
tion of dismay as she stood turning ber 
parcels over, 

“Ob, dear, my silk! The very sflk I 
went on purpose to get! I know I bought 
it—I’m certain. You must have left it in 
the chaise, J told you you weren’t looking 
properly! It is in the second left-hand 
pocket under the seat. You must go and 
tetch it, Dermot, Make haste!”’ 

“All right; 1’lL go presentiy. It won’t 
hurt it to leave it, I suppose.” 

“Yos, it will! If it gets the least bit damp 
it will be ,ruined, and then you will just 
have to take me to Mossendean to-morrow 
to get some more. Go and fetch it now. 
That stupid boy may empty a pail of water 
into the chaise, or somethingt”’ 

“Bother your silk and you too!’ exclaim- 
ed Dermot; but, although he grumbied, he 
rosé most obediently and walked out of the 
room, 

Coming back in afew moments, he tos- 
sed a tiny packet into Rosalie’s lap, 

‘Is that the stuff?” 

“Oh, yes—thanks! This is it.” 

“Well, that’s a blessing! Is there any- 
thing else you want?” 

“Not now—thanks! It is too bad to send 
you out in the cold, I know’’—this with 
sweet consideration now that she had got 
the silk—“I might have gone for the stupid 
stuff myselt.” 

“Who wanted you to go?” Dermot mut- 
ered, and then, not waiting for her reply, 
he looked at his sister. “I say, Cordelia, 
have you any skates?’’ 

;  aaaal Miss Musgrave echoed.“ What 
or?’’ 

“I’m going to teach Rosalie. The lake 
would beara house by this time, and she 
“ays she wants to learn—that’s all,” said 
Dermot shortly. 

“] expect we shall both go into the 


water,” observed Rosalie gaily, as Oorde- 
lia said she had plenty of skates somewhere 
and would look for them. ‘Mr. Bralth- 
waite, don’t you think I nad better make 
my will, perhaps before I begin?”’ 

“If you do get in, 1 suppose! can pull 
you out again,”’ interposed Dermot, coolly 
: any answer which the person 
addressed might have made. He was halt 
leaning upon the back of Kosalie’s chair, 
and the glance which he bestowed upon 
the little fair head was a rude revélation to 
Cordelia, who was watching him just at 
that moment, 

So Ross was right after all, she thought, 
with a reluctant remorseful pang at the 
thought of “ther boy’s” suflering. Yes, it 
was best, in a double sense, that be should 
goaway. 

Bat she was surprised presently, after 
Sir Dunston had gone back to his study, 
and Mr, Braithwaite and Dermot had left 
toe room together, when Kosalie opened a 
conversation by saying abruptly— 

“Cordelia, do you know that Dermot is 
going away?’ 

“Did he tell you so?” asked Cordelia cau- 
tiously. 

“Yes; he told me what Mr. Braithwaite 
had offered to do,and that this time he 
meant to take his offer, because he had 
been foolish, and had wasted a great deal 
too much time here as itis. He is right, | 
think.” 

* Quite right, Rosy.’’ 

“You are glad he should go?’’—in a wist- 
ful tone, 

“Yea, very glad. I shall miss him, but it 
will be tor his good.”’ 

“You,” agreed Rosalie quickly. “I told 
him that, Cordelia, and he said that he had 
quite made up his mind togo. He—he 
said’’—she was faltering a littie—‘‘that he 
bad been a foolto waste his life so long, 
just vegetating here, and that if he were 
not very soon different it would not be his 
fault. Hesays he meansto make up for 
lost time, if he can.” 

“He will, dear.” 

“Oh yes—I am sure he will! I—I—told 
him so,”’ 

There was a pause. 

Oordelia, glancing at the fair face on her 
knee wondered if the girl knew what was 
the mainspring of this resolution of Der- 
mot’s and most fervently hoped that she 
neither knew nor cared. 

But she did not pursue the subject, feel- 
ing that it was fraught with possible dan- 


‘You do not ask how Durward is, my 
dear?”’ she remarked. 

“I beg your pardon; I forgot.” Rosalie 
was pale in a moment, and she shivered. 
‘1a he better?” 

“Much better. He wiil beable to be 
dowa to-morrow.” 

To-morrow! 

Her respite was over then, the girl 
thought, her mind reverting to the under- 
current of fatalistic brooding, which had 
never been abseut from it, waking or sleep- 
ing, since she had read the legend of the 
White Towersin Sir Dunston’s study. 

She would never have any more happi- 
ness, any more gayety, laughter, and 
brightness in all her life after the dawning 
of to-morrow, 

It was terrible, cruel.-the thought of it 
chilled, frightened, and subdued her; but 
it must be. 

Had not fate sent her to White Towers, 
and that for the inexcusable purpose she 
must talfill? 

She believed it as thoroughly as Cordelia 
Musgrave herself. And, she had been so 
happy during the past week—she bad not 
believed before that it was possible to be 
so happy at White Towers. 

But that was with Dermot—nearly every 
hour of every day had been spent with 
him somehow—and Dermot was going 
away. 

Cordelia would go away too, when she 
married Mr. Braithwaite—as of course she 
would do—when—— 

“Are you cold dear?” asked Cordelia, 
starting as she felt the little figure crouch- 
ing against her knee shudder violently. 

No; I was thinking—that’sall. Cordelia 
may | ask you something?’’ 

Cordelia, assented and looked wonder- 
ingly into the blue eyes which were fixed 
so earnestly upon her own. 

“Oordelia, you remember it—the legend? 
You know what it says—all of it, do you 
not?’’ 

“Every word. What of it?” 

‘Cordelia’ —Rosalie’s voice sank into an 
awed whisper—‘‘tell me, is it true about 


the ghost? I mean—did any one ever 
see it?” 

‘‘] saw it once myself, Kosalle.’ 

‘Oh, when? Where? 

“7 will tell you, since you ask meé M ins 





Musgrave’s voice had sunk into a whisper 


“It was nearly a year ago, Rosalie, in the 
winter-time like this, that I saw it.’’ 

“Go on,’’ murmured the girl softly. 
“Dunston was not well, and was making 
himself worse by hardly ever leaving his 
study, One night I had ieft him writing, 
and looking so ill and worn that I was 
frightened about him, #0 anxious aud wor- 
ried that I could not sleep, although | tried 
—could not even close my eyes. I lay 
wide awake listening, hoping to hear bim 
come up-staira, as he had promised me he 
would before long. But I could not hear a 
sound, and 1 was afraid he had dropped 
asleep at his desk, or perhaps had forgot- 
ten, and was writing still, So atlast 1 could 
not bear it any longer, and took my candle 
and crept down-stairs, It was just mid- 
night when I reached the great hall—the 
clock had just struck —and I waited. I was 
dreadfully afraid of hearing that awful cry. 
I did hear it, not as loud as usual, but un- 
utterabiy mournful and piaintive—more 
like a wailing human voice, I think, than I 
ever heard it before; and I putmy bands 
over my ears until it had died away. Then 
I looked up, and just at the great doorway 
which leads towards the west tower, look- 
ing at me, Rosalie—iooking at me with 
eyes that could not see, only feei—I saw it 
standing.” 

‘*W hat did it look like, Cordelia?’ gasped 
Rosalie, 

“I don’t know,” returned Cordelia, shud- 
dering. ‘lt was gone in an instant: and | 
dropped on the stones fainting, and lay 
there until Dunston found me, three hours 
later. It was the ghost of White Towe.zs, 
Rosalie.’’ 

‘*and,” gaid Rosalie, in the same low 
awed voice, “and it disappeared into the 
west tower?” 

‘*Yes,”’ Cordelia assented. “It is said 
that Lady Rosalie’s rooms were inthe west 
tower, and I believe it has never been used 
since. It is quite useless, all failen to 
decay and ruin. Nobody enters it, as you 
know.” 

‘Cordelia, did you tell anyone?’’ 
‘“‘Dunston did not need telling. 
Durward.,”’ 

‘‘And Dermot?’’ 

‘“*Yen,’’ 

‘What did he say?’’ 

“Just what he would say now—that | had 
been dreaming.”’ 

‘*But you had not been dreaming?”’ 
“No,” said Miss Musgrave, repressing 
another shudder; I had not been dream- 
ing.” 


1 told 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THs Worp “Spinsrss:”’—There is a 
deep meaning in that old word spinster as 
adescription for a woman. The univer- 
sality of the occupation is revealed by the 
old legal phrase “spear-side and spindle- 
side.’”’ 

The spindle was carved on the tombs of 
women of noble rank down into the Mid- 
dle Ages, and quite recently the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission have brought to 
life curious instances of the use of the 
strange word in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, showing how women regarded 
‘spinster’ as denoting their personal posi- 
tion in life. 

The instances occur in the old writs 
served on “recusants’’ for not attending 
church, 

Tous, the Sheriff of Kasex is ordered to 
produce tothe Justice of the Peace, ‘Joan 
Block, wife of Robert Block, of Daggen- 
ham, spynster, Joan Lamb, widow, of 
London, spynster; Cecelia Upwey, wife 
of William Upwey, of Daggennam, spyn- 
ater.”’ 

In another writ, “Richard Styleman, 
husbandman; his wife, Elisabeth Styie- 
man, spinster.’’ 

In another, “Margaret Tirrel!, spinster, 
alias Margaret Tirrell, wife of Thomas 
Tirrell, Esq, &c. 

Surely, for these women the designation 
had a value much above our formal ex- 
pression. 

What history of change in women’s work 
is wrapped up in that word, 

It hasan ancient signifilcance as testtiying 
to the usefal occupation of spinning, 
which gave its possessor an honorable 
place of her own, now degenerated toa 
mere meaningless phrase for a woman who 
has no place or career of her own by which 
to describe herself. The description of a 
onoe valued occupant descended to mean 
the abeence of any occupation whatever! 

— i oO 

Miss Bacon (they have been discussing 
orchids).—‘‘Anud now, Professor, | want 


you to tell me ali about the plant from 
which electricity is made.””’ Professor Ho- 
honthy (aghast).—‘‘The which?” Miss Ba 





Bric-a-Brac, 


Tue Poor anv THE STRANGER,—It is 
a beautiful custom in some Oriental lands 
to leave untouched the fruits that are she- 
ken from the trees by the wind, these be- 
ing regarded as sacred to the poor and the 
atranger. 

Tovontna Guassea.—The fashion of 
touching glasses in drinking healtha is thus 
exp!ained dy a continental authority. It 
means that all the senses are gratified at 
once—the sense of touch by holding the 
glasses, that of hearing by the sound of 
their jingling, that of sight by the friends 
looking at each other, and those of smell 
and taste by the smell and taste of the 
liquid, 

ARMOIENT Cooxs.—In an old Roman 
household, tradition tells us, the head-cook 
was a high-salaried officer—of course, your 
quick thoughts revert tothe genius who 
presided over one famous dinner that Mark 
Antony gave to Cleopatra and that was s0 
sumptuous that it actually drew praise 
from that haughty dame, which unusual 
apprecation so delighted the infatuated 
Antony that be summoned the cook and 
gave him an entire city as a recompense. 
TURN PIK&ks,—Turnpikes were erected in 
England as early as 1267, as wefind troma 
grant of a penny for each wagon passing 
through a manor, aud subsequently it was 
acommon custom to levy tolls for the re- 
pair of various throughtares. The deriva- 
tion of the word ‘turnpike’ is curious, At 
times it was the custom to fasten a pike or 
spear-head loosely to the top of a post, in 
order Ww prevent the intrusion of travelers 
not duly authorised to pass, and the tarn- 
ing round of this pike, presenting a point 
on every side, gave riseto the name of 
“turnpike.”’ 

PREVENTIVE OF Diseasn.—In a book, 
entitied “A Bird’s Kye View of France in 
the Middle Ages,”’ the author tells of some 
interesting medical superstitions formerly 
prevalent in that country. To ward off 
fevers one might refrain from eating meat 
or eggs at Kaster and on other festivals, or 
carrying about a piece of humai bone, or 
plack and eat the first dainy found in the 
field, If fever had been contracted, the 
best cure was forthe sufferer to rise early 
in the morning and go out into the fields, 
walking backwards all the time, pluck a 
bandtul of herbs, throw it behind him with- 
out looking at it, and then go home as rapid- 
ly as he could, Karache was cured by the 
touch of a skeleton hand; headache by 
binding the temples with a rope by whiob 
some one had been banged, and toothache 
by contact with a dead man’s tooth. 

Living IN GLASS Housgs,— Thesaying, 
“Those who live in giass houses shoulda’t 
throw stones,’’ originated as followa: At 
the union of England and Sootland in 1603 
great numbers of Sootchmen flocked w 
to London, Buckingham hated the Scotch 
bitterly, and encouraged marauders to 
break the windows of houses occupied by 
them. Some of the sufferers retaliated by 
breaking the windows of the duke’s house, 
which had so many that it was called the 
‘“(jiass House,”’ The duke complained to 
the king, and the monarch repiied, ‘Ah 
Steenie, Steenie, those who live in glass 
houses should be ‘carefu’ how they fling 
stanes,”’ 

STRANGB TASTES OF ANIMALS. —It is 
singular to find that while in animals each 
peculiar species has ite distinguishing 
characteristics—as speed in the grey hound- 





shepherd’s coiley, and acuteness in the 
Highland terrier—that there are now and 
again strange aberrations met with in their 
tastes, avd such as are totally opposed also 
to natural habits and dispositions, A French- 
map once bad « poodie which would drink 
grog until he got drunk; butin his latter 
days he became reformed, for « stupid 
scoundrel giving bima glass of undiluted 
whiskey, scalded his mouth, and from that 
moment he turned teetotaller, Many years 
ago ® guines-hen, which had lost her part- 
ner, took to fox-bunting to kill grief. She 
regularly went to the fields with the hounds 
kept a respectable piace throughout the 


day, and always was in at the death. 
_—=_> c¢ —> --— 


THERE wasa little joke practised on a 
tutor some time ago by @ freshinan. The 
tutor had become very much annoyed by 
the passing around of notes in the division 
during recitation hours. One noon a sus- 
picious-looking missive was oveerved going 





con—**You certainly roust have beard of it. 
Father says ita bigh cost prevents the geue- 
ral use of the electric lighting—I mean the 





electric plant.” 


the rounda, which seemed to cause a great 
deal of merriment. Now wasthe time, The 
sport must be checked lie orders the 
paper to be brought to his desk He re 
ceives it, and finds written o1 " 
over.” itis turned ver somewhat cau 
| tiousty, aod “Ss i avain!’’ meets es aston 


ished gaze. 




















courage in the buli-dog, intelligence in the — 
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you: 
sv 7.7... 


The music of your gentle voice in harmony 
Falls soft upon my ead heart's minor strings: 

Aud the sweet presence of your deathiess love 
Above me ever stands wiih foided wings. 


My heart thrille with a love divine to yours, 
Caught from the light of your bright eyes, 

And thie pere love, a!! powerful and strong, 
Heth struck Gown Fate—in the dust he lies. 


I beve no thought; ao being, save in you, 
Mv baven is your breast, and your eweet song, 
That eets my stormy sou! to meloty of peace, 
And beeps it, in this world of sin, from wrong. 
__- -— 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.” 
“MADAM'S WARD," THE HOUSE IFN 
THE OLOas,” ‘WHITE BERRI KF 
AND BED," “ONLY ONS 
LOVE," BTO., BTO. 


OHAPTER XXII.—(CONTINUED.) 


RIS sat and listened and watched, She 
feit sorry for all of therm, and sorry for 
Mr, Ntapieson. 

With all his roughness and vulgarity,she 
felt that he was generous and g -natured, 
and she pitied him, 

As ebe eat and watebed, wondering what 
they would do, she felt someone touch her 
arm, and, looking down, saw that 
it wae Paul ieaning over the orchestra 
barrier. 

“Oh!"' she aaid, with a little start; “is it 
all over? Are you coming?” 

**Mabei!"’ he mid in a low voloe, 

“Well?” ashe answered, 

‘Mabel, 1 wonder whether—oh! butI 
dare not.” 

“W hat is it, Paul?” ahe sald gently,for he 
looked pale and distressed. 

“Did you hear what has happened?’ he 
sald in a whisper. 

Mabel nodded, 

“Yea; Mr. Stapleson says that he will 
cose the theatre, Itis a great pity, is it 
not?'’ 

“A pity! Ab! you don’t know what it 
means,"’ be sald sadly. ‘“Toall of them it 
is a blow, and means a loam; but to some of 
them, to those _— people at the back there 

—tbe chorus—it means right down priva- 
tion, and hape starvation. For it is a 
bad time to get a fresh ogee, you 
see, Andall the fault of Alfrede! 
And he has treated her so well, and given 
ber such a tremendous salary, too. She 
oaugtt cold going down after the theatre to 
a suppor party at Richmond, and she don’t 
care bow she Inoon venienoes the rest of the 
com pany; sbecares nothing for anybody but 
hersei!,”’ 

“lam sorry, Paul,” said Iris, ‘Poor 
things."’ 

‘*Yeoa,’' he whispered sadly. “And it will 
nase « difference to me, too, Mabel; but 
that doesn’t matter so much. 1 haven't got 
little children depending on me as some of 
them have,”’ 

“To your” said Iris, 

“Of course; I shall lose my engagement,”’ 
be sald quietly. 

“Ob, Paul! Oannot something bedone?”’ 
she said very anxiously, for his own loss 
nad brought that of the others home to 
her. 

He looked up at her quickly. 

“Yeos,something oan be done, Mabel: and 
you oan do it!” 

“1?” she exclaimed amazed, 

‘Yea, you. Mabel, didn’t you hear what 
he said? That noneof them oould sing her 
part atsight. And it’s true; they couldn't 
to mave their lives, none of them? But you 
oan!"’ 

Iris stared at him. 

‘“Youcan! You would do it beautifully! 
And the rehearsal would go on without 
her, at any rate, this afternoon. She would 
come to-morrow. Oh, Mabel, say the word! 
Quick! Look, they are beginning to go, 
and when ~T have gone it will be too 
— Mabel, let me speak to Mr. Staple- 
eon!’ 

And asshe still shrank back, ho oon- 
tinued pleadingly: 

‘Think of all those poor people, Mabel! 
Shali 1?” 

Her face quickly paled, then went oriin- 
son, 

“If you think 
mured. 

Paui did not wait for the conclusion of 
the sentenoe, 

Lim ping forward, he calied Mr. Staple- 
son, who stood In the centre of the dismal 


wwe 
“Well, whatia it now?” he demanded 
irrittabiy. ‘Oh, it's » ia it? What do you 
want? lam ust going.” 
'Mr. Stapleson,” said Paul timidly; 
“Miss Howard will take Miss Alfrede’s 
a this afternoon, if you wish her 
Mr. Stapleson stood still. Some of the 
actors, who had heard Paul’s stammered 
worda, pressed up closer and stared into the 
dim theatre, 
Irie shrank back as far as she possibly 


" ghe softly mur- 


could, 

“Eb? Miss Howard?” said the manager. 
‘‘Oan ehe read at sight?”’ 

“Try ber!’' said Paul proudly 
Stapieson, it is not for herself—ahe does not 


sa) * 


Mr 


want io, and I nave had hard work w 
her to say she would—but itis for y 
for uaf’’ 


got 
tu and 





Mr. Be Jam ped down from the 


stage and approached 

“Ie this really true, Miss Howard?” he 
waid. 

“) will try, if you think I can do it!” said 
Iria ia her quiet, gentie voice. 

“Try, for Heaven's sakel’’ be exclaimed. 
‘Tl am as anxious to ~ the theatre open 
as anyone can be, but can’t stand ap 
axainst continual annoyance end dita 

ntment. Come and try, and we shal! 
vey much ontiges to mn ° 

He held out his hand as he spoke and as- 
sisted Iris, by the help of a chair, to mount 
the stage. 

The oem, eupodant and curious, eyed 
ber scrutin gly: 

“Tule iady,” said Mr, ‘isa 
friend of Mr. Paul Foster—tbe lady who 
sang atthe Duchess of Rossdale’s yester-. 
day,”—they ex anny ball 
eyes bent upon [ris grew more 
and even respectful. ‘This lady bas 
ly volunteered to sing Mias Al @ part 
—confound her! Now where’s the 
nusic? There you are, Miss Howard. We 
will take it as siowly as + like, There is 
tue book of the words, e’liall help you 
in common tude—”’ 

‘*Yos,"’ some voices 

Iris took the music, and 
fused looked round. 

“I wilt do my best,” she said. 7 am very 
sorry that it should be —, , 

Tie actors looked at one another. Here 
wasa very diferent person to the absent 
Miss Alfrede; but perbaps after all she 
would fail! 

Paul sat trembling at the orchestra, his 
ardent blue eyes fixed upon her. He, 
at any rate, knew that she would not 
fail 

‘‘Now then,’’ sald Mr. Stapleson, “‘let us 
begin. Stop us when you like, Miss How- 
avd, and take all the tine you like.” 

They began. When it came to the speak- 
ing part of the character, Iria read from the 
littie book they had given her, and though 
ber voice sounded rather tremulous, it was 
so clear and distinct that Mr, Stapleson 
nodded and jerked his hat over his eyes to 
hide bis satisfaction. 

a = came to the vocal part. Ail 
eyos were bent upon her. 

A moment would decide whether she 
could accomplish what she had so bravely 
attem . 

Un + mtg though low and some- 
what slowly, shesang the music. A mur- 
mur rose, a murmur of surprise and satis- 
faction. 

The rehearsal went on. They came pres- 
ently to the first solo: the clear, sweet voice 
rose and filled the theatre. 

W ithouta falee note, without s moment’s 
heeltation, she sang it to the end, and then 
looked round almost frightened, for a si- 
lenoe, profound and appalling, reigned 
every where, 

tiad she broken down, sung it wrongly? 
W hat was the matter? 

She looked, and following the direction 
of all the other eyes, saw a tall,overdressed 

oung lady stan at the wings. 
7 She was rather eddeanie of a com- 
monplace type, but her y face was 
paie with peasion, and her oe 
seeined to blaze as they rested upon Iris’s 
face. 

it was Mias Alfrede, 

“Qood-inorning,”’ said som eone,in a timid 
voice, 

She took no notice, but swept up to the 
mnanager, 

‘What is this?’”’ she demanded imperi- 
oualy,. 

‘4;00d-morning, Miss Alfrede,”’ said Mr. 
Stapieson drily. ‘What is what?’ and 
he looked round the stage with mock in- 
nooence, 

‘What does this mean?” reiterated the 
proud young person, stamping her 


feet. 

‘‘Weare only rehearsing ‘The Imprisoned 
Princess, ’’ said Mr, Stapleson, eyeing her 
cere 

**With—with my part?’’ she said, shoot- 
ing a flery giance at Iria, who stood pale 
and distressed. 

‘With your part!”’ said Mr, Stapleson, as 
calmiy as before, ‘By-theway, 1’m giad 
to bear that your throat is better! Never 
heard you in better voice,” for Miss 
Alfrede bad almost screamed the last ques- 
tion, 

She turned pale, and clenched her teeth 
tightly. 

‘1 nee,”’ ahe said, with angry sarcasm; 
“I'm not wanted! I'm sorry 1 came, Pray 
don’t swp! Pray torgive me tor interrupt 
ing! Ob, I’m of no consequence!” 

ria could bear it no longer, 

Flushing, but calm, and with that weil- 
bred composure which always stood by her 
in such noments, she came towards the 
angry prima donna, and heid out the 
music, 

“lam very glad you have come,” she 
said gently. ‘‘I have been trying, most in- 
effectually I fear,totake your place. Every- 
body will be very pleased that my poor ser- 
vices are no lon needed.” 

Everybody did not look very pleased— 
quite the contrary—but very anxious. 

Miss Altrede turned and icoked Iris up 
and down scornfully. 

“Oh, indeed!’’ she exclaimed, her 
head; ‘you have taken my place,have you? 
Then you may keep it!” 

“Oh, a0,” said Iris; “you misunderstend. 
1 ventured to sing your music that the re- 
hearsal might goom. I am very giad to 
sto 3 

The gentle voice, the sweet eyes, might 
have moved anyone but an angry and jeal- 


rly. 
@ and oon- 





ous actress. 
They seemed only to increase Mies A| 
frede’s passion, 
dareaay!’’ she exclaimed bitterly; ‘‘but | 
I’ve got nothing to do with you. It’s you,”’ 


| Dy the motherly and affectionate counse 
| went uty 


abe glared at Mr. Stapleson, “you I 
ne oe You can get on without 
me now, I daresay; and you can! Do you 
hear? I’ve had an offer from the Coronet 
—there it ist—I shail accept it. I’m not 

ng to play second fiddie at the Lyric! 
Sot iikeiyf” and she laugued again. 
“There’s your agreement,and—good morn. 


- # 

he took a from her muff, tore it 
across and ote, ent flung it straight ia 
Mr. Stapleson’s face, 

Thee’ wih a poctne apace of defiance at 
Iris, and ascornful snifi for the rest, she 
flang herself off the stage by the = 

Mr. Stapleeon had recoiled so suddenly 
at the volley of paper, that his hat bad tam- 
bled off and he stood bareheaded, aghast 
and confused by the suddenness of the 
contretempe; but presently his bewilder- 
ment gave place to a natural indignation, 
and with a scarlet face he roared: 

‘jood-morning! Go to the Coronet and 
drive them mad there. I’ve bad enough of 
iui’’ 

Then turning to Iris he said, almost de- 
fiantly: 

“Now, Miss Howard, I'll take Miss Al- 
frede at her word. I have got someone in 
her place—if you like to take it.” 

Tpere wasa murmur of appleuse and 
satisfaction. 

“You can sing—— 

“Yea, yes!’ corroborated the voices, en- 
thuaiastically. 

—“And if 1 don’t make a great mistake 
you can play. Anybow I’il chance it. 1 
offer you an engagement, Miss Howard. As 
to terms, ws will talk that over. You won’t 
find me the stingy miser people are fond of 
calling me, at any rate. And if I give you 
half the ealary I gave that young y,"" 
his emphasis on the latter word was very 
fine—“you'll be a rich woman!” 

Iris stared from him to the group 
which had now clustered excitedly about 
her. 

‘‘Accept, iny dear,’’ said a maenty wo- 
man, who bad watched the scene in ai- 
lence; ‘accept, it is an excellent chance for 

ou,” 

. ‘*Bat,’’ stammered Iris, ‘I am notan ac- 
trees, { could not——”’ 

I'l) risk all that!’’ said Mr. Stapleson, “I 
know my business. I don’t say you are an 
actress, I’m not such a fool, But you can 
learn, I know good materiai when | see it 
and something tells me I’ve got it before 
me now. Come say one word—‘yes,’ and 
let us goon. I'll remind you of yesterday, 
Miss Howard; you were just as reluctant, 
and see what a success you made of it. Bet- 
ter rely on my Judgment in this case too, 
It’s not usually,’’—be added, turning to 
the reat with a grin,—“‘it’s not usually such 
bard work to persuade a lady to accept ap 
ee, ie it?”’ 

bey laughed. 

‘Oh, accept, Miss Howard,’’ said the ten- 
or, “Everything shall be made comfort- 
able for you,” 

“Comfortabie!’’ grunted Mr, Stapleson. 
‘*The Lyric is the most comfortable theatre 
in London, though I say it; but there’s 
been no couifort since Miss Alfrede joined 
ue! I tell you what. I’m eo u that if 
Mies Howard declines, I shall stick to my 
resolution and closethe theatre, I’m sick of 
the whole thing!’’ 

They closed round her, urging her by 
words and looks, and [ris was getting oon- 
fused, and her eyes were filling suspicious. 
ly, when the elderly lady who had already 
spoken to her, took her by the arm, and 
gentiy but firmly drew her out of the 
circle. 

‘Forgive me, my dear young lady,’ she 
sald. ‘And be quiet, all of you!’ she ex- 
claimed, looking over nershoulder. ‘You 
are confased by allthis noise. Now, my 
dear, I am an old woman, and I have seen 
a great deal of the world and of the profes- 
sion, and | can see that you are uncertain 
what todo, isn’t that so?’’ 

“Indeed, it is,’’ said Iris, 

“Very good. I thougbt so,’’ continued 
Mra. Berry. “Now, my dear, there aretwo 
reasons why people go on the stage; one be- 
cause they bave a passion for it, and another 
because they want to earn a livelihood, and 
may have some talent. You baven’t a pas- 
sion for it, but you have I think, some tal- 
ent. You sing, for one think, most veauti- 
fully, and that alone would heip you a long 
way to success. But] think you can do 
wore than this!’’ 

gi asked Iris unnaturally. 

Mrs, Berry smiled. 

“My dear, I watched you when you spoke 
to Miss Alfrede, A lady—torgive me, but 
1 know you are a lady—a lady who can re- 
tain her sel {-possession at such a trying time 
must be a person of sense end eall-ece- 
trol. Two things absolutel n for 
an actress, Then you speak distinctly, and 
—{i’m going to ask you to forgive me again! 
—you are very beautiful, my dear, and 
havea figure, Now, all this means 
that I think you'll succeed, and as I am 
fond and proud of my profession, I shall 
rejoice if you aay, ‘Yes,’ Now, tell me— 
after all | bave sald—why you should not 
oy ‘Yea’?” 

ris stood and gazed at her in silence, 

The actress—Mra. Berry was a first-rate 
one, and very well known—patted Iria’s 
band. 

*] see,’’ehe said with asmile; “you have 
no reason for saying ‘No.’ Go and tell Mr, 
Stapleson that you will join us, and leave 
the rest to him. You can do so safely,for he 
ig more than bonest; he is honorable and 
liberal, and he is grateful, too, for the man. 
ner in which you have helped us all. Go, 
ny dear!”’ 





iris, ber heart as well as her reason moved 


oO Mr, Stapleson. 
“Well?” he said. 
He had been leaning against a wing, his | 


» | leave London. 


hat well over his eyes, watching the oon. 
ference between the two, 

“Well, Mies Howard?” 

**] scoept,” said [ris in a low voice; ‘and 
I am very gratefu! to you.” 

He held out bis hand in bis satistaction, 
then instinctively drew A nom ‘ 

“] ur on, ; “bat I tell 

u cantidly bast T’m very pleased, Miss 

oward.’ 

lais held out her hand, and he enclosed 
it in his large one and shook it heartily. 

Tne company seeing how matters were 


ing, raieed a stage . 
rv es, ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr, 
Stapleson, “Miss Howard is now a mem. 
ber of the Lyric company, and will, if al) 
goes well, the leading pert in the new 
o ow, then,”’ changing his tone to 
the old impatient one, “let us go on. Good 
gracious me, look at the time! Let us get 
on!" 

That night, while Iris was hard at work 
in Paul’s room learning her part, and vain- 
ly endeavoring to realige that she, whoa 
little while ago was Iria Knighton of the 
Revels, was now Mabel Howard of Lyric 
Theatre,there was a bal! atthe French Em- 
bassy. 

it was one of the great erings of the 
season,and the crowd whieh filled the ball. 
room, and overflowed into the ante-rooms 
and staircases, contained the most famous 
and best-known of that indescribable 
compound of fortunate beings called ‘‘#o- 
ciety.’’ 

it wen lon midnight, and the ball 
was at its height, when that strange but 
well-known sensation which always acoom- 

ies the entry of some person Of note, ran 
through the throng. 

‘¢Who is it?” was the question that passed 
from lip to lip, and the answer, when it 
came, only increased the interest, ‘Lord 
Coverdale.” 

ln the centre of the room, aurrounded 
by an ardent court was Lady Lilian 
Foyle. 

She had never looked more beautiful 
than she looked to-night, for the faultless 
face wore an expression of ex cy and 
that consciousness of coming triamph which 
lends light to the eyes and a smile to the 
li 

vv the name of Lord Heron reached 
her ears she looked across the room and 
saw him standing talking to the hostess 
and ber father, 

Presently, asthe music began a waltz, 
her father came across the room as if look- 
ing for her, 

“Do you want me, papa?’’ she said, and 
the circle round her opened to admit 
him. 

‘*[t’s rather late,’’ he said with a well- 
bred little yawn, “and I’m thinking of go- 
ing home to bed. That isall. Lhe duchess 
will take care of you, Lilian.” 

As he spoke he looked at her meena, 
and she drew her arm from her partner an 
slip it within her father’s. 

er) with you to the door,” she said, 
and looking back over ber shoulder she 
added archly: 

“AmI not a good child? What is it, 
papa?’ she said, when they had got clear 
of the crowd and stood in one of the rooms 
leading to the staircase, ‘‘You want to say 
som g to me?” 

R=. Foyle formed the word ‘‘ Yea!” with 
his i 

He wasa tall, thin man with as very dis- 
tinguished air, an aristocrat from the sole 
of his feet to the crown of bis head; but tnere 
wasalook in his eyes and about the clear 
cut lips which made people, when they saw 
him first,grow reserved and cautious. 

It was not a cunn look exactly, but it 
just stopped short of i 

‘*He has come!”’ he said smiling, and wav- 
ing his hand to someone in the distance 
even as he spoke. 

“I know it. Ihave seen him, And if! 
had not, 1 should have heard of it!” she 
added with a little scornful smile, “They 
watch him as cats do a mouse!’”’ 

“A mouse worth a million, and master of 
Knighton Revels is worth watching,” he 
said, in a low, clear musical voice, “He 
here, and I have been talking to him. Pre- 
pare yourself for a disappointinent.”’ 

“A disappointment?” she said, and the 
faint blush color sped out of her cheek. 

“I cannot understand—I have said 80 
much ali through—-why you should feel so 
confident,” he went on. ‘He has paid you 
some attention, { admit, but I] am an old 
friend of his—about the only intimate he 
has in society—and——”’ 

“Did I ever say that I was confident?” 
she said almost inaudibly. 

Me shrugged bis shoulders. 

‘*You gave me that impression. Perhaps 
the wish was father to the thought, for you 
know bow much importance I attach to 
this—to r success with him. Frankly, 
Lilian, Iam at my last tether. Your mar- 
riage with Heron Coverdale would be my 
saivation. Ab, Lovelace, how do you do? 
No, my daughter is not going; we are only 
taking a stroil.’’ 

‘I know it. Do you think I donot know 
it?”’ she said h her closed teeth, ‘‘and 
do you think that, knowing it, I would not 
move heaven and earth to bring it about 
You call me confident. I am not confident; 
but,”—she paused,—‘‘if 1 cannot win bim, 
which of these can?’ witha pride which 
was almost sublime in ite audacity, and sbe 
waved her fan towards the crowd. 

He nodded, 

**Yes, you are beautiful. Iam proad of 
your beauty, Heaven knows; and, as you 
say, if anyone———-But he is most difficult 
I told you to prepare for disappointment. 
He has just told me that he was going % 
He says that ne is not 
and yet he looks worn and haggard. I! 
did net Anow that he neither drinks nor 
gambies, labould say——”’ 
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“Leave London?” she said,and the short, 
white even teeth caught at her under lip. 
“Phat is a new and sudden resolution! 
Why?” 

Hor father shrugged his shoulders, 
end the bard, cunning look came into bis 


71 don’t know. He didn’t explain. Her- 
on Uoverdale is not one to give bis reasons 
for any course of action. suppose he is 
tired of it!" 

She flushed hotly. 

“That is a poor compliment to me,” she 
said with a cold smile. 

“Well!” hesaid, “That isthe only rea- 


son.” 

“No!” she ssid in a low veloe; “it is not. 
Papa, there is some secret connected with 
Heron Coverdale’s life; something that 
haunts him, and makes bim unlike other 
men. I thonght that it was some love af- 
fair; but I doubt it now. If it should be 
——" abe stopped. 

Her father luoked at her sharply. 

“Well?” 

“If itsbould be, I should feel the confi- 
dence you accuse me of!”’ 

“You ad 

“Y eat” she drew her ful figore 
to its full height, and flashed a proud, de- 
fiant glance her beautiful eyes, * Yes! 
if a man has loved once, he can love 
again—and there ig no woman under the 
sun that I would not match myseif 
against!" 

Lord Foyle looked at her, 

“By Heaven!’ he quickl 
“I think you are right! 
comea!”’ 






murmured, 
ash! here he 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


rr\UREE paragraphs in thesociety papers 

attracted a great deal of attention. 

One was to the effect that the Ear! of 
Coverdale had left London and gone to his 
country seat, the Revels, at Knighton; the 
second was an announcement that Lord 
and Lady Lilian Foyle bad taken a furnish- 
ed bouse at Beverley, and the third was a 
paragrapb in the dramatic columns, stating 
that Mr, Stapleson was about to introduce 
Mits Mabel Howard, the young lady whowe 
taienis bad made so much sensation at 
the Duchess of Rosedale’s At Home, to the 
overalio #tage, and that great things were 
expected of her, 

At the first announcement the worla 
shrugged lie shoulders and tried to look 
resigned, 

Lord Heron bad earned for himeeif the 
character of being eocentric: he haa flashed 
upon society the noble and wealthy owner 
of one of the largeat estates in the country, 
and, instead ot quietly submitting to be 
augied for by all the mothers of marriage- 
ble daugbters, be had turned a cold eye 
aoen them, and bad now turned as colda 
ack 

As for Lilian Foyle,thatshe should leave 
London in the belght of the season and go 

down and bury herself within the depths 
of the country, at first excited great sur- 
prise; but when it was discove that Bev- 
trly was very near Lord Coverdale’s piace, 
tue Revels, the knowing ones smiled at 
each ctber significantly, and understood 
the wholething, 

The third announcement stirred the dra. 
matic worid principally, but society itself 
was also greatly interested, 

There was a wystery about this beautiful 
and refined-looking girl which piqued 
curiosity; noone knew whence she had 
oome, 

Until they had heard her sing at the 
Ducbessof Rossdale’s, uo one had ever heard 
of or s6en her, 

Sie was unknown in dramatic and musi- 
cal circles as in society,and the wildest and 
inost improbable rumors were set afloat as 
to Ler origin, 

1t was said by some that she was a pro- 
tege of Mr. Stapleson’s, whom he had been 
keeping snugly nid until her voice was 
formed; by others that she wasthe daug)i- 
ter of an impoverished Irish peer; but 
though no one could learn anything de- 
nite, it was generally understood that 
M.ss Mabel Howard was a lady by birth 
sud somebody above the status of tne or- 
dipary professional, 

Mr. Stapleson, when questioned, merely 
winked and looked knowing, to hide his 
ignorance and to keep up the interest and 
curlosity which formed about as valuable 
an advertisement for the Lyric as he couid 
have desired, 

Meanwhile, Iris, quite unconscious of the 
Stirshe was making, went on working 
ateadily. 

The belief that a rson can be trans- 
formed into an actor in one night and take 
the world by storm without having bad any 
€xperience or tuition in stage business has 
be6n exploded long ago. 

The young ladies who play Juliet for 
(Le first tine without any rehearsals and 
*chieve briliiant successes exist only in 
— and are not to be met with in real 
1116, 

Mr. Stapleson was quite well aware of 
‘his, and be strove might and main for op- 
portunities for giving Irisas many rehear- 
sales and lessons as possible, 

“The imprisoned Prin "as the new 
Opera was rather stupidly called, was put off 
ye & month,and rehearsals were heid every 

ay. 
__ tris worked very bard, too, at home. 
fhe music was not very dificult, and sbe 
‘earned it very quickly, but the acting 
wes @ very different matter, and tils 
she studied day and night almost unceas- 

Ogly. 

She and Paul spent hours practicing the 
‘arnious scenes in which she appeared, and 
H¢ would ilinp about the room taking the 
part of the prince and rehearsing the vari- 
008 BCOénes with her. 


ls confidence in her success never wav 





; 


ered for a moment; indeed it grew hour b 
Sous ond often when Iris would say with 
“Paul, what will you do when I break 
pepe t Ss + take to bissing Instead 
uding— ou be v i 

be would retort: 4 a ee 

“You break down! I know you wil! not, 
I know it assurely as if the night were 
over, and you were standing, bowing, with 
your hands full of flowers,’ 

“Why do you feel eo certain?” Iris asked 
gravely. “People often break down on their 

rat appearance, Paul,” 

“Yes, they do, the sticks and incapables, 
and seme who are not sticks and incapables, 
but then they are nervous or self.con- 
=a Now, you are not a stick, Ma- 


“Thanks!” she said, with a laugh, “If | 
could only feel sure of that!’’ 

“You can act!” he almost shouted. “Do 
you think I don’t know?—I, who have 
watched actors night after night! Every 
thing you have to say = gay os if 
there was a point to it, and then you walk 
and move to the part. Why, if you were 
to act it in dumb show they would know 
what you meant!’ 

“Oh, come, Paul!” Iris remonstrated, with 
a langh at his fervor. 

“It is true!’’ he reiterated. “And then the 
way you move—why, it isa delight to see 
you cross the .* 

Iris shook ber head, smiling, 

“Paul, you see me through rose-colored 

es, Now, if you would give out 
cy pair of them to each of the audience 


“They won’t want any rose-colored speo- 
tacles!’”’ he retorted. “And then there’s 
your voice—you’ll admit I can’t be mis- 
taken there, Mabel? I shouldn’t flatter you 
on that point.” 

“No, Paui,” admitted Iris quietly. “I 
omg may get through the songs, per- 


et { you'll -_ through’ them,’’ he 
said, with a confident smile; ‘that is, if the 
audence will let you. It’s my opinion thet 
there will be such a storin of applause at 
the first verse that you will have to walt, 
but a. will get through them eventu 
ally ” 

‘Your song will be a success, Paul, at 
any rate; | feel no uncertainty about tuat,’’ 
she said, for the composer of the opera had 
acknowledged the beauty of Paul's seiting 
to the song,and it had been put in the place 
of the original. 

“If itshould it will be owing to your 
singing it, Mabel, dear,’”’ Paul said with a 
flush, 

“And if that succeeds, as it will—I don’t 
care very tnuch for my part in the business 
—yes, | do!’’ she added quickly, as an ex- 

ression of pain crossed Paul’sface. ‘Yes, 

will succeed for your sake, and Mr, Sta- 
pleson, and Mrs, Kerry, and all who have 
put such trust in me,” 

“Oh, now you talk like yourself, Mabel, 
dear!’ he exclaimed joyously; ‘once you 
begin to look at it in that way, you are 
bound to be successful! and—oh, Mabel, 
think of It, al! London will be ringing with 
your praises; you will be rich and famous, 
= Mabel, how happy we shali 
be 

Iris turned her face away that he might 
not see the sad smile which rose to her 


i 

Beopy! What happiness could there be 
for ber who had iost father, name, and 
lover! 

Bat if it coula not bring her happiness, 
her work, bard and unremitting, brougot 
consolatior. 

There was litije time todwell upon her 
lost home and the nan she had sent from 
her, when there were sometimes two re 
hearsals a day a day atthe Lvric, and con 
stant practice at home with Paul! 

There was no time for her to think, and 
she was giad of it. 

As the great night approached, Mr, Sta. 
pleson who had naturally been anxious, 
grew more complacent and cheerful; and 
his confidence was shared by the company 
generally. 

Irie was notlike moat theatrical novel- 
ties, flighty and se!f-reliant, but so pains- 
taking and modest that their sympathies 
already enlisted on ber behalf by tae way 
in which she had come forward to heip 
them, were strengthened. 

Mrs, Berry euniied cneertuily at her, and 
nodded enoouraging!|y. 

‘*Pon't be nervous, my dear,” she said. 
‘and all wiil be right, Oo the other band,” 
abe added, conscientiously, “don’t be too 
c nfident. The public ts afickie monster, 
and hard to please, and there is no predict- 
ing with any certainty. Tue ‘Imprisoned 
Princess’ may bea tailure, and then even 
your sweet voice will not save us,” 

Altogether it was an anxious time for 
Iris,and it would have been more 80 bul for 
Paul’s unceasing and never-flagging belle! 
in her success, 

Oae alternoonabig box came, and on 
openiug it they found it coutained the 
dresses for the princess. 

They were very beautiful and costiy— 
Mr. Stapleson was mounting the piece re- 
gardiess of expense—and Iris put them on 
jor Paul’s crivicisin, 

The boy stood and stared at her as #he 
swept across the room in the bandso nest 
of the costumes—one of white satin trim- 
used with pearis,—and bis face flushed as 
be exclaimed: 


“On, Mabel!” 
Tuat really seemed to be ali be could 
say; but bis admiration and delight were 
increased when Iris exchanged the bridal 


dreases for the peasant's abort skirt and lat 

ticed bodice. sas 
“J don’t know which I like best, Mabe 

he said. ‘“‘] dare say the people will 11k®6 


if 


the grand dress of white satin , you! 





look—I can’t tell you how you look in that 
pretty country dress!’’ 

There was another of plain black, which 
she was to wear in the prison, and even for 
that Paul bad a word or two of admiration. 

“It doesn’t matter what you wear, Ma- 
bel,” he said at last; “everything seems 
beautiful directly you put it on!’ 

“] shall ultimately be clothed in vanity 
a4 & garment if you do not put a curb on 
your compliments, Paul,” she sald. 

The admiration of the company, when 


she wore the costumes at a dress rehearsal, 
if not quite so forcibiy ex as Paul's, 
was none the leas 

“Even if she could not cr act a little 


bit, she wouldn’t be al era failare,’’ 

said Mr. Stapleson in confidence to his 

= manager; “but seeing that she can do 

, and extraord well, Miss Mabe) 

Howard is poing to ize a very big hit, 
an 


Tnom Mr. Thompson cordial! 
eqvead with him. ’ 


At last the eventfal night arrived. There 
had been no rehearsal that day, so that Iria 
— ¥ rest before the trying hour; and she 
and Paul sat down to a cup of tea,—or, 
rather, Iria sat, while Paul iimped up and 
down in a state of excitement. She was 
excited, too; but as yet there was no trace 
of nerveasnesse—that might come; and she 
praeat, he boy to take some rest and quiet 

mse 


“I can’t keep quiet!’ he said with an 
apologetic laugh: ‘I shouldn't feel balf so 
excited if | were going to play, or if I had 
oon posed the opera td 

“As you will some day, Pauli!” 

— “No! but it’s because it is you, Mabel, 
through it all! And 





dear, who are goin 
yet 1 know it is all right!"’ 

They went down the theatre, and at 
the stage door found Mr. Stapleson waiting 
for them. 

Notwithstanding his experience and self. 
oon fidence, the m er looked rather pale 
and anxicus, but he amiled and nodded, 

‘(Here you are, then! Come eariy! That's 
right! There isn’t a seat left in the house, 
of course; we could have filled Covent 
Garden, it's my opinion. Perhaps we will 
some day; eb, Miss Howard?’ and he 
laughed, “Don’t feel nervous, en? No, 
you don’t look it! As for Paul, why Paul's 
just off hia balance!’’ and he laid bis great 
nand on the boy’s shoulder, ‘io down, 
now, both of you! Paul, keep with her as 
long a4 you canl’’ he added in a lower 
voice, “1 can see she relieson you far more 
than anyone,’’ 

‘No one loves her half #o welli!’’ mur- 
mured Paul inaudibly. 

There was a considerable amount of bus 
tle and stir behind the curtain, and a con- 
tinual burrying and scurrying in the dreas- 
ing room lobbies, and Iris met with mauy 
curious looks, bat also many kindly greet 
ings; as she made her way to her own 
rom, 

She found Mrs, Berry there, aiready 
dressed for ber part. 

“] thought you wouldn't mind if 1 came 
to help you dress, my dear,’’ shesaid. ‘You 
have gota good drenser, i know, but at 
times like these one likes to have an old 
band to speak a word to. I don’t forget ny 
tirst appearance, Miss Howard!" and she 
smiled, 

‘This may be my first and last!’’ maid 
Iris, “I feel, now, that I shell not be able 
to open ny mouth or to move when tis 
tine comes!”’ 

“And when the time comes you will feel 
very differently,’’ sald Mrs, Berry with 
quiet confidence, 

Paul remained until! Mrs, Berry declared 
it was time for Iris to dress, and turned 
him out, and as he went he took Iris's 
baod and pressed it. 

“Don't think of anybody but me, Ma- 
bel,” beaald, “Just speak aud sing tome, 
| «natl not take my eyes otf your face all 
he tine. Remember every minute [ shal) 
be tuere. Actand sing as you ac. and sing 
to m6 at home, and—well, I will answer 
for the rest,” and be raised ber hand 
to his cheek and passed it against it lov 
lugly. 

ee eyes filled with tears, 

“Ifonly for hiagake I hope ali 
weil,’ she said. 

“The boy has the heart of a child—it la «> 
tender,” said Mra. Berry. 

‘And so true!” murmured Iria. 

Presently, whileshe was dressing, ahe 
neard a dull, beavy sound, and stopped ¢ 
jis 6m. 

‘*W hat is that?’’ she asked. 

“That is the people ooming into the 


will go 


house, my dear,’”’ murmured Mrs. 
ag! 
“My judges have arrived,” said Iris 
gravely. 


Tne bustie and noise increased. Mr. 
Stapleson’s and the stage-nanayer’s voices 
were heard above the din; then the loud 
stamping of the feet from the front of the 
house, 

“They are getting impatient; it Is tine 
the curtain was up,”’ said Mra, Berry. 


‘Let me have one long lovk at you, my 
dear,” and her keen eyes examined Iris 
from head to foot. 

Then she nodded and siniled. 

“I don’t want to make you vain, my 


dear,” she said: “but you haveone thing at 
least that the public will have the sense to 
apprectate—good looka!l My dear, you look 
beautifal, very beautiful!’’ 

“You are worse than Paul,’”’ said Iria 
soiling. ‘You forget that you are praising 
your own handiwork!’ and she pointed w 
the powder and paints. 

Mra. Berry shook her head and laughed 


heartily. 

“No, my dear, ail the powder and pala 
could not havedone for you what nature 
has. { wonder how long it will be bet 

n IowogTapas ars in tae Bh A 
jows!l’’ 


aed years or never,’ said Iris qui- 
ely. 
Mra. Berry looked at her curiously, then 
nodded approvingly. 

“Stick to that, my dear,’’ she said qui- 


etly. 

ki this moment the sound of the orches- 
tra tuning up reached them, and a moment 
or two ards the band broke into the 
overture, 

A faint flush rose to Iria’s cheek, and 
Mra. Berry, who watched her closely, laid 
a band apon her arm. 

“You are not—frightened, Miss How- 
ard?” 

Iris shook ber head. 

“No, not frightened, but I fee! as if-—as if 
I bad disappeared, gone into space, anit 
someone else stood here in iny piace,’’ and 
she looked down at ber dress and even at 
ber hands and feet with a strange wonder, 

Mrs, Berry poured out a glass of wine, 
but Iris declined it, and again Mra Berry 
— ey y- 

resently they beard the oal/-boy caliin 
the names of the characters who appeare 
in the first scene, then there sounded a 
= little bell, and immediately alter- 
wards there was the roar ani clap of ap- 
plause, 

“The curtain is up,” said Mrs, Herry, 
“and they are clapping the scene-—it is 
pretty—and that’s a good sign. They are 
evidently in a good humor.” 

Mr, Stapleson knocked at the door, and 

on Mra, rry opening it, thrust in his 
head. 
“All ready, and all right, eh?’’ he asked 
ooolly—for onoe the curtain was up, nerv- 
ousness, if ever it took pommession of Mana- 
ger Stapleson, disappeared, 

“All ready and all right,’’ said Mrn, 
Kerry. 

‘*Theu that’s all right,’’ be eaid. ‘Now, 
Miss Howard, don't you be tn the leant 
afraid. I[ tell you—and I koow something 
of this business, I believe—that you are go- 
ing to hit them hard—hard, I say!’’ 

Iris ipnurmured a word of thanks for be 
spoourage ment, and he disappeared. 

A moment afterwards the call-boy oalled 
her name and Mrs, Berry's, and they went 
up the wings together. 

“One last word, wy dear,” said the «ind- 
hearted woman. ‘Don’t be burried, Walk 
slowly, speak slowly, and sing slowly to 
begin with, and—don’t look at anything 
—you won't be able to see much through 
the haze from the footlights, but don’t try. 
Now then.” 

Her cue had come, The moment she 
had been looking forward to and sometimes 
dreading; the moment that bad haunted 
her, by antloipation, sleeping or waking, 
had arrived, 

Sne looked up, saw through the haze the 
sea Of faces, eager, @xpectant,—atern aa it 
seemed to her—then ad vanoed siowly into 
their aigbt! 

There was a moment—it seemed an age 
to her—of profound ailence, so profound 
that in deed and In truth, one might have 
hearda marble if it had been dropped on 
the floor of the crowded theatre; then, as 
she raised her eyes and epoke, a short, 
awift buzz of weloome was accorded her, 

It was mnorely a recognition of her beauty, 
ot the grace whion oe eon 00n- 
tume set off and revealed; but it gave Iria 
heart, and the blood that had ebbed from 
her cheek, aud left it pale as death, owed 
pack again. 

The voilce—she was spoaking a8 yet— 
sounded deliciously fresh and refine! to 
the audience, and they leant forward ex- 
pectantly as the orchestra commenced the 
prelude to her first son 

Sne did not prance 
— 

t was her first night a« an actrem, but 
Iris was a girl of inieliigence and culture, 
and sne brought both to bear upon what 
she had undertaken. 

She had to sing thissong to the tenor,and 
abe turned her face to hii—addreased it, 
in a word, to him. 

The audience drew ita breath asthe mar- 
vellous voice, well within itself and per- 
fectly In command, poured oat the muale, 
every word distinct and clear, and perfect- 
ly ompbasized; then that peoullar motion 
which ail who have seen It inustremem ber, 
seemed ty agitate the vast crowd; the move- 
inent preparatory Ww an enthusiastic 6x pren- 
sion Of approval. 

The roar—it was rothing lews—waa «#0 
loud, #) swollen, #0 intense6, that Iria aiood 
fora imomentin douvt whether «he had 
received sentence of condemnation, ors 
woken of approval. 

Then there rose @ loud cry: 

**Enoore! enoore! encore!’’ 

Sue stood for a second, then Mra, Berry 
murmured: 

“Nol” 

Iris obeyed, of course, and went on with 
her part. 

Criea of “enoore”’ resounded through the 
house, but Mra, Berry shook her head, and 
Iris, wilbout the slightest acknowledginent, 
continued with ber part, They wure so 
curious, 60 e«ger W hear her speak even, 
shat they quieted down. 

Then caine her duet with the tenor. Iie 
was a4 nervous Man—most tenors are, by 
the way—but as he looked at Iris, and met 
her eyes, steady and full of that electric 
light which isthe iliumination of genius, 
the poor fellow's nerves straightened them- 
seives, and knowicg that «he would not 
break dow! 6 #aug bis Dest. 

iL Wasa prety duet—no great thing, but 
softand taking—and Iris gany it with a 
feeling wad 6xpression that the Lyric stage 
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LET THE SUN SHINE IN. 


evd.f. 


Why elt ia the corarr, oh, desolate mourner, 
Your face terned away from (the light’ 

Why ariceve in such fashion, sbeorved in a passion 
Of weeping from morning till night? 


In eolliude brooding, the daylight cacluting, 
Not thus wil! contentment begin, 
Rut though the heert utters, rise, 
shatters, 
Aod let the bright sunshine come in! 


open Ue 


For thus, and thus only, when wretched and lonely, 
May wea biest victory win; 

Oer own hearts reviving because of our striving 
To let the bright suushine come in. 


FACE 


a 


S IN SEC 


LANDERS, 


RET. 


OHAPTER IL, 


K. MOSTYN got the letter at bis club, 
He did not at once recognize the 
handwriting. He had not beard from 


M Aciom s#inoe 1575. 


“14 Anemone Crescent, St. Aubyna, Hove, 
Brighton. 
September 11, 15s,- 

“My dear Fred,—Dr, Aclom was told to- 
day that you have returned, Will you come 
to see Pray come secon, I cannot teli 
you how much there is I want w taik to 
you about, I cannot get George's extraor-. 
dinary marriage out of my bead; and I am 
80 eager for you Woome and tell us ail 
about it. 

“] never will forgive George; if he had 
really been ny Own #0n this conduct of his 
over his marriage would bave quite broken 
my heart; and | charge you to tell him so 
the moment you see him. You young men 
are #0 ungrateful ! 

“Both you and George seem to have 
quite a ger all about the old home in 
the North Riding, and even the very natne 
of your dear dead mother's best friend— 
that friend who was charged with the care 
of two most unruly boys, and who did do 
her poor beast for them in their great losa, 
Vreddy! Freddy! it is really very unnatu- 
ral, and I feel that I baveareal grievance 
=— you both for sach unkind treatment 
of me. 

“But I will trv to forgive and forget if 

ou will come to see ime s00n; and you 
face well enough that I will always remain 
your affectionate second mother, 

“M, A. ACLOM,” 


If Mr. Mostyn had had anything else to 
do thet day the chanoes are he would have 
let his second mother’s anxiety wait till a 
more convenient season. 

But ber note happened to reach him a 
few minutes er he had come to 
the conciusion that there was nobody in 
the oity. 

So in the oool of the day heatrolled along 
to Victoria and got into a Pullman oar for 
Brighton, arriving atSt Aubyna just as tne 
lights of Worthing began to get visible in 
the darkness in the weat. 

He was really very pleased to see Mra, 
Aciom again and have haifan hour's cha 
with ber; and be rather liked the idea of 
the oid lady ordering bim to be seated on 
a swol at her feet, while she took his head 
in her hands and examined bis face very 
much afierthe manner of a near-sighted 
person purchasing # bunoh of flowers 
and making sure of their being freshly 
gathered. 

And though he may have got a little 

red when sie gravely delivered her ver- 
diot: 
“Too pale, Freddy; much wo pale and 
lazy-looking!""—yet he smiled good-natu- 
redly and did not even think that he had a 
right w protest. 

“But teli me all about (ieorge,”” Mra, 
Aciom said, releasing hii; ‘teil me about 
_ that dreadfal wedding of his! 1 cannot get 
“ {toutof my head. It was so sudden, so 
mysterious, I cannot even find any one to 
teil me the naine of the giri be bas married, 
Who wae she, Freddy?’ 

“A Miss Dale: the daughter of a game. 
keeper living somewhere here in Sussex. 
You look shocked! Upon my word I don’t 
see anything particularly shocking in 
a marrying a working-tman'’s daugb- 
ver, What was my father if be was not a 
working-man? But unfortunately George's 
wife ie biind as well as poor.’’ 

“You tell methat! And was she 
when he married her?” 

“Yea, in fact ber blindness appears to 
have been the primary cause of their war- 


blind 


r ” 

Tell ine everything, Freddy.” 

“] know really very little about the af- 
fair, Of late years George and 1 bave not 
been the best of frieuds, But let that pars 
1 was in Norway when his note about his 
contemplated imarriage reached me. As 
usual, it was aimarvel of brevity and bad 
writing; but lo far asl could make out the 
borribie ecrawi 6 wastrying to teli me 
that a strange and terribie thing had hap 
pened wo him. He had been shooting some- 
where on the South Downs, and bad bad 
the misfortune to biind «a girl who was 
wai king—unobserved by him, of course 
behind a hedge George is himself some- 
what near-sighted. Hie was natura ly re 
ticent about the affair, though | could see 
it bead greatiy upeet him: and he 
cluded by saying that the nly reparation 
that Was posesibié FO Dim was t imax 
upbappy girl his w fe kod 
matter as youor! mi! fa 


tie a 


aii 
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|} noonday,. 





ness transaction. And that is all I 
know,” 


“Bat have you then never been to see 
my’’ 


“No, I don’t know where they are. I 
am certain, from whatI have beard, that 
" a am George!” Mra. 

“T will never ve 
Aciom said once more: and then the oon- 
versation drifted to other things; and it was 
jast gone eleven when Mr, Mostyn quitted 
Anemone Crescent to retarn to hia old 
lodgings in the King's Koad. 

So dark the night was, The sky was not 
stariees. for now and the driving 
clouds rolied themael ves closer, and then a 
point of light became visible; but in spite 
of this It wae not a pleasant night to be out 
in. 

Mr. Mostyn observed a solitary cab in 
waiting at the Prince's Hotel,and said good- 
night to a coastg who told him he 
thought the rain would keep off till morn- 
ing; and then he turned down between the 
lawns opposite Adeiside Mansions, and 
sauntored, he did not ask himself why, on 
to Hove sea-wall, 

A man was on the wall in the deepest 
darkness he could get into—and it was 
really very dark and wild and drear down 
here close to the pitching, booming 
Channel —and suddenly Mr. Mostyn’s 
beart gave a bound, and he stood atill and 
stared. 

Yet the man was not doing anything out 
of the way. 

Stead the railing 
lack night that 


He was merely bendin 
looking out upon the 

had fallen upon the face of the still wa- 
tera, 

Mr. Mostyn went up to him and attracted 
his attention to himeelf, 

**You bere, George!’’ he said. 

And then a short, broad sbouldered,aw k- 
wardly-built inan—e man with a face a0 re- 
markable (not absolutely ugly,but remark- 
able) that his own brother shuddered a lit- 
tie as it put him in mind of a goat looking 
at him in the night time—turned and heid 
out his band, 

“Hullo, Fred,” be said, in a strong but 
subdued voice, ‘‘how are you?r”’ 

“What are you dolag bere, Gieorge?”’ 

The younger man Jaughed; it was not a 
very agreeabie laugh to his brother's 
earn, 

“And your wife,’’ Mr, Mostyn sald, “how 
our wife, (ieorge?’’ 

The answer made Mr, Mostyn feel that 

he would like to be nearer the light flash- 

ing from Brunswick ‘Terrace, 

“If | knew I would tell you.’’ 

“If you knew!’ 

But George Mostyn, with a gesture which 
to a etranger would have seemed boorish!v 
discourteous, wheeled round and resumed 
hin leaning attitude on the rail. 

W hat did he find to stare at? Nota light 
was visibie at sea, It was like staring at a 
wall of black granite, 

Brother though he was, to say truth Mr. 
Mostyn felt a little afraid of the wild-loox- 
ing man, who would not in such a place 
and on such a night take the trouble to be 
civil to him, 

But he went close u 
his elbow on the rail, an 
face. 

‘“leorge,” be said again, “where is your 
witer’’ 

There came another grating laugh. 

“That is just what I came out to won- 
der about, I like to think of her 
in the dark. I can see her then as she 
wasa,’’ 

“In God's name, what do you mean? 
your wife dead?”’ 

“She is not dead,” 

‘“W bere is she?’ 

*Don’task me that again! 
knew 1 would teli you. 
knew,” 

“Has somes scoundre|——” 

“No, no! not that at all!’’ George Mostyn 
cried out, confronting his brother as if 
about to strike him. ‘Where are you stay- 
ing?’’ he said, 

“Atthe same old place in the King’s 
Road,’ 

“lam going that way; I will walk along 
with you.”’ 

And they went down the sea-wal! togeth- 
er in the direction of Brighton. Mr. Mos- 
tyn took his brother’s arm, 

“IT wish you would be candid 
George,” he said, 

“What do you want me to be candid 
about?” 

“Your wife,” 

“] have told you. 
me,” 

a me how it all bappened, if you 
will. 

‘She lefime at Leipsig. I had taken 
her there to consult a famous ooculist about 
hereyesa, An operation was performed, 
and she recovered her sight almost as sud- 
deniy as she lost it.”’ 

‘1 am giad to hear that.’’ 

* Ob, don’t mock me, man! Then it was 
for the first time ahe saw ny face,” 


to him, leant 
tried to see his 


Ia 


I say if! 


I do not 


with me, 


She has really left 


He healtated; Mr. Mostyn oould fee! the 
tendons of his arm tiguten, 

‘Let go my ara!’ be sald with bitter in 
elvility; “1 can’t bear any one to touch ine 
when I think of it!’’ 

He resumed his sorrowful narrative prea- 
ently. 

“When she cane bounding intothe room 
after the recovery of her eyesight,1 was 
standing at the window, I turned my back 
quickly to the light, for you know what an 
ugly fellow I am, and I did nct want her t» 
see me for the first time in the full glare o/ 

Bat the instant she saw me she 
stood still, till asa biock of marble, and 
then she came up to me, and took ho!d of 
ime, and turned my face to the light 
had level woman 100K 
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that before, and I pray (iod I never may 
in!” 

“Did abe sa 

“Moke word. abe had looked 
at me for a moment or 0, her deathly pale 
and awe-stricken face became con vulsed as 
with mortal agony,and without a word, 
without even a moan, she fell senseless at 
my feet.’’ 

The Channel breakers came scrambling 
in; and for awhile that was all the sound to 
be heard, 

‘*] had her taken to ber room, and every- 
thing I could think of done for her. But 
I have not once seen her from that day to 
this. When she recovered consciousness 
abe refused to see ne, and the doctors as- 
sured me that in ber then condition my 
forcible entrance to her room might prove 
fatal. The rest is told ina few words, For 
several days, a week or so, she remained 
in a state of nervous prostration; and then, 
taking advantage of my absence from the 
city for an hour or two, she fled from the 
hotel, leaving behind everything { had 
given her 7 oo honeymoon, And 
to this day I ve heard nothing of 
her.”’ 

“When did this ocour?’’ 

“Last June. Wewere married late in 
April.’”* 

“Of course you bave tried to trace 
her?”’ 

“Yeu, yes. I have reason to believe that 
ahe is in England now; for though her fa- 
ther, when [ went downto her home at 
Steyning, told me she was not there, and 
that he knew nothing as to her where- 
abouts, yet hersister deciined to see me; 
and after that I was forced to the conclusion 
that they did know where she was, but 
would not tel! me,”’ 

“Why did you not Insist upon their tell- 
ing your” 

“You donot anderstand, Fred. I do not 
want to raise a scandal. |} aim convinced 
in my heart of hearts that Elien was labor- 
ing under some strange delusion as to my 
identity when she left me,andI have 
thought it best to be patient until I can find 
her and get herto teli me what wrong she 
ee I have done her.”’ 

“Itis evident enough that she bad seén 
you before the loss —before the restoration 
of her sight. Have you no recollection of 
ever having seen her?’’ 

‘None, Shesaid she had never even 
heard my name until I told her it after the 
accident.’’ 

“Do you mind my going to ber people 
to see what I can make of the mys- 
tery?’’ 

*Notin the least.’’ 

They had now got to the Albion Groyne, 
and there parted for the night. George 
went on to Haxell’s, where he was atay- 
ing. 

Mr. Mostyn turned back to find his fifth- 
floor rooms in the King’s Road, 


nothing?” 
Bat 


CHAPTER IIL. 


R. MOSTYN was not great in the mat- 
ter of early rising; butabout two of 
the afternoon clock he did actually 

fiad himeeif wandering out across the 
glorious South Downs in a southerly direo- 
tion from Steyning, making inquiry as to 
his destination of sundry shepherds—tor it 
is easy 6nough to get out of civilization in 
the midet of these magnificent distances— 
and finally alighting upcn the home of the 
Dales: a sweet old-world cottage in a gar- 
den, the garden ail given over to a kind of 
friendly chaos, that yet appeared to know 
pretty weil what it was about; and the cot- 
tage iteelf—well, Mr, Mostyn wondered 
where it had gat to, for he could only see a 
bit of red roof,and some gleaming diamond 
window panes, and a great oompany of 
Tose, 

And when, having announced who he 
was, and been told by the tall, graceful, 
serious-looking girl who cameto speak to 
him at the door that she was Misa Dale, he 
was bidden enter and rest, he soon feit 
quite athomein this idyllic little room 
with its open windows to east and west, its 
warm ococoa-nut matting and Jacob’s-coat 
hearthrugs, and solid stupid chairs and 
tables that would surely have been account- 
ed heatuenish in South Kensington, 

He was greatly charmed in spite of him- 
self with his hostess, 

He told her frankly the purport of his 
Visit; and spoke a little diffidentiy, so that 
she might credit him with some honesty of 
purpose, which she was very likely not to 
do, be fancied, Judging from the coldness 
and reserve of her manner, 

‘“‘{ cannot teil you where my asuster is,” 
she said, not at all defiantly, and yet reao- 
tutely enough. 

‘D> you know?”’ 

“IT do know,’’ 

He had been holding bis bat on his k nee, 
“gotng-immediately”’ fashion; but when 
sue said this he pat it on a little round side 
table, and Jeant back in his chair and look- 
ed at her rather stupidly. 

“It is asingularanswer you give me,” 
he _ “May I ask why you willnot tell 
me?’ 

‘*My sistercannot live with her husband 
~~ and I cannot tell you where she 
s ” 
ay Mostyn put bis fingers through his 

air. 

“It is surely a@mall thing, a reasonable 
thing, I am asking,” he said. 

But she had got hold of a half-knitted 
stocking aud was putting the needles in 
order, apparently unaware tbat he had said 
anything that required answering. 

“Then may [ ask you to tell me why my 
brother’s wife lett him at Leipsig?”’ 

“That I don yw,”’ Migs Dale said 
a2 i0W VOCs, 

Not fora moment did 
ever woman spake trut} 


tkn 





Di 


| pat her sdmission certsinly ainesed 


=. mind applying to your 
‘ my y 
ther?” he said. ™ 
«“] do not mind.”’ 
“Would he tell me where George's wife 
ia?’’ 


cane” bn entad out suddeni 

“Onl” enly, “ d 
not be so cold and formal Lr mat 
You seom to quite ignore our relation. 
ship.” 

A shaft of solar rays was pouring in on 
her face through the rose tendrils; and he 
could nly see the faint biush that came 
up to her cheeks to meet the radiant light, 
But sbe did not lose her wonderful seif. 


possession. 

‘‘My father will be in presently,” she 
said, “and you can speek to him on tne 
subject if you desire to,” 

‘Bot you would rather I did not?” 

She looked him straight in the tace, 

“I would rather you did not,” she said; 
and she had something else tosay that he 
was giad and yet pained to hear. “You 
have been very frank with me, Mr, Mos. 
typ, and if it were ble I return 
your contidence, But I am ! 
rant of the cause of my si refusing to 
live with her husband, I will tell you ail 
I know about this very painful case, Ellen 
came here late one night, and left early the 
next morning. She came to beg meto pro- 
mise that | would go to her at once should 
shesend for me, but I could get her to tell 
ine nothing asto why she had taken so 
serious astep. My sister has always been 
a peculiarly reticent girl; even asa child 
she could rarely be induced to take either 
her mother or myself into her confidence 
concerning matters which we could see 
greatly disturbed her. Butof this I am 
certain, she bas not acted in the present in- 
stance without some cause, I do not say 
that she was justified; Ido not indeed 
know what to think about this stran 
trouble, But if you had seen her that night 
she came in here and sobbed in my arms 
as though her heart were breaking, I think 
you would have believed, as I did, and do 
still, Mr. Mostyn, thet she was suffering 
under a sense of wrong 80 real and terrible 
that it bad lly unhinged her mind, 
If she b been in the same state next 
day, I would not have let her leave the 
house.”’ 

Mr. Moatyn hardly knew what to say to 
all this; and he experienced a positive re- 
lief when Miss Dale said to him, putting 
the half-finished stocking on one side: 

“But you will let me make you a cup of 
tea, will you not?” 

And then out came a table-cloth as white 
as the roses peeping over the window-sil! 
and two teacups and saucers, and a dish o 
very primitive:looking cakes, and a loaf of 
brown bread, and some butter; and then 
they sat down, and the tea was poured out; 
and then, happening to glance across at the 
mantelpiece, Mr. Moatyn noticed thereon a 
letter bearing, in a feminine handwriting, 
the partially-concealed address : 


“Mra, Da... 
17 Dorrian St... 
Tottenham Cou... 


The partial concealment was caused by 4 
sprig of honeysuckle having been thrown 
down before the letter; but Mr. Mostyn, 
fancying he hed found a clue to the run- 
away young wife’s whereabouts, did not 
mean to forget what he bad seen. 

“I don’t remember. Bat did you un- 
derstand me to say that [ would make 
a eae effort to tind your sister?’”’ he 
8a . 

“1 did not so understand you,”’ Miss Dale 
replied. 

“Tam very giad of that; for I would 
like to find her. And I think I may suc- 
ceed, if she isin England. Isshein Eng- 
lana?” 

‘Yos,”’ 

‘Thank you.” 

Then he tempted her to ask him to have 
a second cup of tea, and while she was giv- 
ing it to him he sounded her, with admir- 
able delicacy of phrase, as to money mat- 
ters in connection with his sister-in-law’ 
absence, and was, with kindly decision, ye! 
in a way which convinced him that further 
reference to the subject would be distaste- 
ful, given to understand that there was no 
ground for anxiety on this point. 

“You do not believe, I hope, thatl am 
actuated by idle curiosity in the matter?’ 
he replied. 

rr I do not think that,’’ she calmly ré- 
plied. 

He talked then of having togo, And yet 
he was sorry to have togo. His inclination 
was to hang on here, in this bower of roses, 
philandering till nightfall. 

Thia woman was not as other women 
were in his eyes; she did not even dress 
like other women he knew and bad 
known, , 

Was shea Quaker? He fancied she must 
be a Quaker. 

Anyhow, her prese:ce had a wonderful 
effect on his worn-out, shattered nerves, 
seeming somehow to throw over them * 
sort of refreshing, strengthening peace 
— as he had not known for many & /ong 

ay. 

Nor bad be ever seen in a woman’s head 
such clear, steadfast, restful eyes: wey 
seemed to look out at him from a world he 
od age forever when he lost bis boy: 


He wondered if it were possible that sbe 
could know anything about bim—about 
| Brighton—about—— 

Bat he said: 

| “Might I ask you to give mea rose? 

| had his hat and stick in his hand; and s8b¢ 
followed him outside and plucked a beaut 
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ful half-blown white roseand gave it to 
him, He with the rose 
standing before her, ‘You bave not 
me your Christian name,’ he sald with a 
slight emile. 

know, our calling each otber 


patural, you 
“Lucy,” sabe 


“Mise” and end “Mr,’’’ 
She did not hesitate: 


id. 
Then he gave her bis band: ‘‘Good-night, 


jucy.”’ 
' + Jo0d-night, sir,” she said. 
And then he wentaway. Anda couple 
of days after that he rather startied « ocer- 
tain good lady living at 14 Anemone Ore- 


soent, by sa : 

What cont of husband do you fancy 
I’d make, Mrs, Aclom?” 

“Tbat would depend a good deal on 
whom you married,” wasthe guarded re- 
ly. “If you edagirl as lazy and 
rivolous as yourself, the result would be 
disastrous, I’m atraid. But if you married 
a sensible, quiet, sober-minded, Christian 
woman, of not less than twenty-five, 1’m 
sure you would be much happier than you 
are now.’ 


“You have guessed right,” hesaid,laugh- 
KGuessed what?” said Mra, Aclom very 


uickly. 
. “Suse listen,” hesaid, getting suddenly 
serious. ‘Here is her portrait outline: 


a woman whose face is not at ade pee 
perfect, yet somehow wonderfully aweel, 
and gentle, and beautiful; clear, steadfast 
eyes that seem to tell you they never look- 
ed on shame; golden-brown hair that makes 
you think of congealed sunbeams; a fore- 
bead as calm asa sister of mercy’s;and a 
voice of so sweet womanliness that one 
would like it to be the last sound one heard 
on earth,” 

He seemed lost in a kind of beatific 
trance, 

But Mrs, Aclom was doubtful if a man 
who had allowed the world’s pleasures to 
so sadly batter him about could in bis heart 
mean whet his words implied; and she 
thought it best not to discuss the matter 
just then. 

“Yes,” she said, “I think she will do, 
W bat ie her name?”’ 

“Lucy,” he said, 


CHAPTER III. 


N adismal, crowded-out fashion, Dor- 
| rian Street, Tottenham Court Road, bad 
the appearance of being a more or less 
res bie thorougafare, 
et when Mr, Mostyn got to No. 17, and 
paused in momentary hesitation before the 
door to glance up and down the street, he 
could not imagine that Arcady could be 
any whbere noar, 

But the face of No. 17 ap ed to be its 
misfortune; for the smail maiden who 
opened the doorin answer to bis knock 
gave bim a glimpse of such a cosily furn- 
isbed and neat aud clean interior, that he 
became quite reconciled to the _ pro- 
spect of half an hour’s incarceration there- 


in. 

‘‘Is Mra, Dale at home?’’ he asked pleas- 
antly. 

“No, sir, she ain’t,” the child said; ‘‘and 
ain’t likely to be neither. Gone for a ’arf 
’oliday in the country.’, 

“On, to Steyning?’”’ he said. 

“Dunno nu Steyning,” said the little 
child. 

a is no one at home but you my little 
one?”’ 

‘‘Me and ’er upstairs,” 

“You mean Mrs, Mostyn?’”’ 

*“Dunuo no Mrs, Mostyn, 
‘er Nelly.”’ 

Now the man who besitates is not neces- 
sarily lost; but Mr. Mostyn’s hesitation 
here certainly lost Lim his dignity in the 
eyes of Mrs. Dale’s diminutive house- 
mnaid, 

_ “How long has Miss Nelly been stay- 
ing here?’’ he asked, lowering his voice 
somewhat. 

“Dunno,” wastbe unsatisfactory reply. 
Maran y She’s took bad, She’s allays a- 
eryin’,’ 

‘What is she doing now, do you know?” 
and he sank his voice lower still as he 
asked this, 

“Cryin’, I dasaay; she’s allaysoryin’, day 
and night. Missis says she’s fretted herself 
tO a shadder,’’ 

Again Mr. Mostyn hesitated—and was 
again lost, This time it was bis bonor that 
ran the gauntiet, 

“May I come in for a moment?” he said; 
and did not wait for yea or nay, but almost 
rudely pushed aside the astonished girl and 
cl the door behind him. 

Then he gave ber a piece of silver; vut 
what nesaid to her need not be writien 
down here, 

itisonly n to state the fact that 
the girl, grown very pale and scared-look- 
lug, led bim quietly sot, eEore to 
Lita to stop on the second ding, then 
knocked very timidiy at a door deep in 
—— opened it still more timidly, and 


Missis calls 


‘‘Here’s a gentleman. Miss, wot wants to 
see yer;” and then crept downstairs again, 
‘leaving Mr. Mostyn standing just out- 
— the open door of his brother’s wite’s 

ra. 

He could not see her; she could not see 
him; yet they stood within a few yards of 
each other, 

“Mrs. Mostyn,” he said, “I am your 
hosband’s brother. I desire to speak with 
you; but I not desire to force myself fur- 
\her into your presence. If you tell me tw 
g° ‘rom your door, and from this house, I 
Will obey you.” 

There was a brief period of silence. Mr. 
Mostyn could hear his beart beat. Then a 
g‘T.'8 Yolce—a voice turned to ex j,ulsite 
inélod y—said: 
ls my husband with you?” 


+e 





“He is not.” 

“Is be in the street?” 

“He is not in the street.” 

Then the faint rustling of a silk dress. 
the same singularly sweet and pa- 


* You—please—oome in.”’ 

She was standing on the hearth, She 
came forward to shake hands with him. 
She even tried to smile him welcome. 
But she kept her eyes bent on the floor; 
to barat aio tour the Instant ber hued 

e in t her band 
touched hia. 

Sbe placed a chair for nim near the fire, 
*itemy bawokea wel eh 

us well?” she said not 
looking at him. sme 
George is well enough in health, I 
think,” be replied. “But T am straia” it 
will not last, He will soon break down 
under thisstrain.”’ 

His words sounded Itke nonsense to him- 
self, But he did not wonder at that. This 
extraordinary-looking girl—weirdly beau- 
tifal yet almost repeilent in personal ap- 
pearance toa man carsed with astrong ani- 
mal nature; spiritual in every fibre, yet ob- 
a hee: = Neg nenpent pre. a wo 
man mig very good, or very bad 
or both!—he could not keep his eyes of her’ 
and be was afraid to to talk lest she 
might not understand what he talked 
about. 

**You do not—I hope you do not—think 
me rude in seeming to force my way into 
our room?” he said at last. “But some- 
bing had to be done, This very painfal 
state of affairs cannot continue,’’ 

She was tugging nervoualy at the trim- 
ming on ber brown ailk dress, 

Her hands, like her face and the rest of 
her frame, were painfally thin. 

She seemed exceeding anxious that he 
snould not mies seeing her wedding ring- 
Poor girl! she had good cause, 

“You are not offended at what I have 
done?”’ Mr. Mostyn said, entirely at a loss 
how lo treat her. 

“No, no!” 

Already tears were in her voice; he felt 

uite sure she would soon breaa down. 

et he shrank from coming to the 
point. 

He wanted her to look at him. He wanted 
to see the color of her eyes. She had not 
once looked hiuw inthe 

“Mra, Mostyn——”’ he said. 

And then she slowly raised her head, 
and their eyes met. Only for a moment, 
however, 

But be bad assured himself that her eyes 
were light blue, 

He drew bis chair across the hearthrug 
closer to where she sat; he had made up 
his mind to speak to her as became the 
—— of a grievously-wronged hus- 
band, 

Bat the role did not suit him, and he 
— dropped into a toneof brotherly solici- 

e. 

“J pray your pardon for coming to your 
room,” he said; “but the necessity for do- 
ing something decisive seemed imperative. 
Your Dg away has made George a 
chan man; it bas filled his heart with 
resentment and bitterness—no, no, not 
against you, but against the whole world; 
and I am afraid, Kilen—I have a right to 
call you Elien,you know—that this strange 
— has also brought you very low in y 
and mind. What is the meaning of it. 
Ellen’ George does not know; be cannot 
even make a reasonable guess, What is it 
that bas gone bean between you? I wish 
you wouid contide in me; if you will not, 
take what I think to be the better course, 
and confidein George. I assure you solenin- 
ly he does not know what wrong be has 
done you. I assure you solemnly he loves 
you as devotedly, as sincerely, as he ever 
did. He is utterly unconscious of having 
done you barm in deed, word, or thought. 
Ellen, do you doubt me? Can you doubt 
George?”’ 
[TO BE OONTINUBD, ]} 
Se  __ 


AT MURDERERWS’ ISLAND. 





cannon; the flag is hoisted on Signal 

Hill; the iong pier of Noumea, New 
Caiedonia, 16 crowded with people; boats 
are manned with Kanaxa crews and pulled 
out into the stream; oflicials, brilllant in 
scarlet and bullion, run hither and thither, 
Taranta ra! 

Taranta-ra! sound the bugies of the com- 
pany of soldiers marctiing to take up ite 

lace on the quay. Allis bustleand con- 
usion. 

From behind the point yonder creep 
slaggishiy out a line ot heavy biack barges, 
brightened by the flash of steel and glimpse 
of crimson from the groups of soldiers in 
their stern. 

Asthey glide into the barbor, you can 
bear the disima! clank of the chain from the 
rowers plying their oars. 

They are convict barges,going out to mect 
the incowing vesee!. 

A ship of the old type, cumbrous and 
beavy-looking, the Fontenoy, carries ao 
immense spread of sail, an looks, with 
the blaze of sunlight on her white canvas, 
jike some huge bird with outspread 
win 
Hor flog 18 dipped and a puff of smoke 
curis from her side. Bang! She returns the 
salute from the isiand battery. 

Oa board, tne officers are assembled upon 
the decs, and files of marines line either 
side, 

From tbe hatchway rises a confused 
murmur of voices. Let us go down the 
gangway and see the strange sight of men 
and women caged like wiid beasts In @ 


I ERE sbecome! Bang! bang! go the 





wenagerie. 
Through the centre 
passage, wlong #! ) parr 


of the vessel ran” a 
nignt and day 


warders, armed with rifies and revolvers. 
On either side of this are bar 
red with iron, and at the ead of cage, 
with its muzzle resting against the bara so 
that it sweeps the full length, stands a can- 
non, loaded with grape and canister. 


Behind the bars are the caged with 
cropped bullet heads, pale, sates basen 
and sullen eyes. 


Some with their long, thin fingers grasp 
the bars and shake them in impotent 


What the sniff of blood is to the tiger 
the prospect of once more touching lan 
se - breathing fresh air is to theve desperate 


ngs. 

For three months anda half they have 
been cooped up in this horrible den, 
Oreathing this stifling, nolsome air, cat- 
ing the wretched food thrust to them 
paseae® the bare, end ow they are to 
an 


Wild snatches of song,shrieks,and curses 
arebeard. The warders are powerless to 
quell the tamult. 

The vessel! anchors, and the officials of 
the French penal settiement come aboard to 
present theircompliments to the captain, 
and bid him welcome with’ bis cargo of 
con 

The long line of dingy barges trailing its 
length through the harbor comes alongside 
the veasel. 

Tnen the doors of the cages are unbar- 
red, and the convicts slowly march up to 
the deck between two lines of armed war- 
ders, 

They file down the wide laader into the 
barges, and are rowed ashore to “Mur- 
derers’ Island,” as this ocean gaol has been 
termed. 

All the inbabitants of the sleepy little 
town of Noumea, whose galvanized iron 
roots glitter in the bright sunlight and daz 
zle the eyes, have come down to see the 
convicts land. 

The white coats and pith hats of the on- 
lookers, gathered beheath the shade of the 
bananas, the cocoa and maoull 
trees, are in strong contrast to the black 
skins and triazted mops of hair, decorated 
with gay ribbons and bright flowers, of the 
Kanaka police,armed with spears and mur. 
derous-looking waddies, 

Soldier, gaoi warders, and native police 
line the rough roadway from the jetty at 
which the oonvicts land. As they step 
ashore they are formed into order of pro- 
cession, and then move on their way to the 
prisons of Nou aod Montravel. 

“Tle Nou” is a name to shudder at. Be- 
ing some distance from the mainiand, tni« 
small isiand is made a prison-house for the 
scam of French convict life. It has a ter- 
riole record. 

Do you see this breadth of water tinted a 
lovely blue, and almost withouta ripple on 
its surface? 

{t swarms with sharks. One day No. 
7034 came down to the water-side just as the 
saneet gun was being fired from the men- 
of-war Prin in the harbor. No. 7034 had 
been a barrister in Paris and had oomunitted 
a murder—poisoning his victim. He spent 
ten yearson this wretobed island, and now 
has escaped. 

He skulks about the shore for an hour, 
and rids himeelf of bis chains; then creeps 
on ail fours to the water’s eige and plunges 


in. 

‘‘Look! what is that?” 

It is the guard boai. It comes nearer. He 
18 forced to Lift his head. 

“Mercy, mercy, Monsieur!’’ 

There isaclick! He knows the sound 
only too well, and waite his end. 


“No, no, my dear Charles,” says a very 
quiet voice; it is unnecessary, I[.et Lim 
0."" 


No, 7034 swims on with thankfulness in 
his beart; but there is a strange phosopbo- 
rescent gleam in the water, aad the black 
tin of a shark cuts the surface. 

‘Now, keep your eyes open. 
him!” 

No, 7034 sees his enemy. He makes 4 
fearful struggle; there jaa wild, bubbling 
shriek. 

“JT gaid so, Charies,” and he lights a 
cigarette; ‘the little peta of lle Nou know 
their business. One scoundrel! the !ess. 
The shark is an excellent warder.”’ 

Leaving the water’s edge, let us ascend to 
that long, low, brick bciiding, bailf hidden 
among tue luxuriant tropical foliage. 
the Murderers’ Cage.”’ 

Cooped in there are over a hundred men 
under sentence for murder; some for inor- 
der repeated t¥ ice and thrice. 

Loo 
from between the iron-barred windows. 
Yonder are the workshops where convicts 
work at their trades. In these workshops 
you will find tredesmen and mechanios of 
every clas. 

Now let us enter this gloomy portal. It 
jeads us tothe quadrangle, the place of 
execution. 

“M’sieur, the executi »ner!’’ 

We are introduced. M’sieur isa tall, in- 
telligent, bright-eyed man. He is an 6a- 
thusiast, 

“This,’”’ M’sieur explains, as he takes up 
one from a little row of plaster casts neal! y 


arranged on ashelf in bis oftici+l apartment 
—“thisis very fine. Monsieurs will no- 
tice the closed eyelids, the mouth a ‘leetie’ 
open, justasif with the breath. That i« 
excellent,” and he admires the ghastly ob 

ect. 

: 1t is the cast of a head after the guillotine 
bad severed it {rom the trunk. 

“Hanging? Ab, 00, Monsiours. It is 
brutal: it is American; but the French, he 
is above all things artistic. Voila!’ 

Such isa ‘‘peep” at the beautiful tropical 
island of New Caledonia in the south 
Pacific Ocean, made by the French 

gaol for the nost avansdoned and lég race 
| of thetr c ninal® 


Ah, he has 











It ie | 
| of live stock. 


at the terrible faces that peer out) 
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Scientific and Useful. 


INDESTRUOTISLE.—A Parisian, claims to 
have invented a paper indestructible b 
fire, Speolmens nave veen exhibited whic 
had been for four hours in a pottery fur- 
nace, He has alsoinvented incombastible 
colorsand inks, 


SPLITTING PABER.—An easy way to 
split a sheet of paper, is to wak it thorough- 
oe spread it out on a pane of giass. 

ith careful handling, the upper f can 
then be peeled of. The lower will stick to 
the glass until It becomes dry. 

Lam P-WiocKs,—It is claimed that a mix- 
ture four parta sawdust, two parts powder- 
ed clay, one part powdered glass, one part 
cotton dust and stx parte of sea sand will, 
when moistened and fired at red heat, 
yield a very permanent and porous mater- 
jal for lamp wicks, 


FALSIFICATION OF WRITING.--A French 
paper, devoted to the paper manutacture, 
states that any alterations or faisifications 
of writings in ordinary ink may be render- 
ed impossible by passing the paper upon 
which it is intended to write through a so- 
lution of gallic acid in pure distilled water. 
Alter the —_ thus prepared has become 
thoroughly dry, it may be used as ey 
paper for writing; bat any attempt made 
to alter, falsify, or change anything written 
thereon will be left perfectiy visible, and 
may thus be readily detected, 


CeMENT FoR LEATHER,—A coment for 
leather is made by mixing ten parts of sul- 
phide of carbon witb one of ol! of turpen- 
tine, and then adding enough guttapercha 
to make a tough, thickly-fowing liquid. 
One essential pre-requisite toa thorough 
union ofthe parts consists in freedom of 
the surfaces to be joined from grease. This 
nay be accomplished by laying a cloth ap- 
on them and applying a bot iron for atime, 
The coment is then applied to both pieces, 
the surfaces broughtin contact, and pres- 
sure applied until the joint isdry. 


FLiss.—A Boston contemporary, says 
that files can be recut by cleaning them 
and placing them in acidulated water be. 
tween two plates of carbon and closing the 
ciroult #0 as to form a real voltaic cell. The 
hydrogen liberated clings to the points of 
the teeth of the file, protecting them from 
farther action, but the cutting action pro- 
oeeds freely over the remainder of the file. 
This process speedily brings back the teeth 
ofan old file to the original shape and «i- 
mensions, and does not merely sharpen 
them, but practically recuts the fle without 
necessitating either softening er retemper- 


ing the metal. 
_———— rr aS 


Farm and arden, 


KIND TRRATMENT.—When @ man is 
frightened or angry his digestive organs do 
uot work; this is also true of an animal; 
hence the profit in keeping it in a peaceful 
and fearless state by kind treatment, 


Tue THERMOMETER, — Use one of there 
in the stabie, cellar and wherever you wish 
to know the temperature, and you will 
save many crops that are stored and also 
avoid cases of sickness among the anl- 
inala, 

Paint.—A mixture of one part of hydrau- 
lic cement six parts lime, made to the pro- 
per consistency by the addition of skimmed 
rmatlk, and appli with a brush, makes an 
excellent substitate for paint. When white- 
washing use skimmed roilk with the lime 
instead of water, and the whitewash will 
be more durable, 


MiLKING.—Improper inilking,lezy milk- 
ing, incomplete milking, one handed milk- 
ing, forcing dry a perpetual milker, or dry- 
ing Off oo soon, Or neglect that causes gar- 
get, or too seldom rélieving the udder, are 
frequent causes ofspoiling a goodoow, In.- 
deed, milking « cow ina fine art when pro- 
perly conducted, and the most important 
work in the whole dairy business, and tbe 
most important element in the Individual 
cow culture, 

THe BARNYARD.—In some canon a large 
barnyard might well be divided into two 
or wore smaller ones for different Classes 
A fruitfal source Jf Lome is 
the keeping of weak animals with vigorous 
ones; young with old; horses with catile, 
sheep and hogs. By letting one set of ani- 
main Out Of the stables or pens at one time 
and another at another, it may be possible 
to get along with a single yard, yet the beat 
plan, when much stock ia kept, is to have 
several yards. 

SuHenr, HEN AND Hoa.—For @ farin 
manure the sheep is surpassed only by the 
hen, and rivaled only by the hog. It in 
much easier to save Manure from the sheep, 
less of the liquid being lost. Owlng to the 
dryness of tue soll, most of tne liquid ta 
soaked up and saved, while that of the cat- 
tle is lost, or saved only in expensive tanks 
or cemented cellara, Sheep, whileon grass 
seatter their manuré much pore evenly, 
and it is, therefore, of much greater value, 
Thus wherever sheep are kept the land is 
tound tw lucresse in fertility. 

—P oe <a - 

Prov, SEMMOLA of the University of 
Paris, in an articie published in the Genz tte 
Medicale de Varia, says: ‘Dryness of the 
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skin, iunperfect digestion and transforina 
tica of albuminoid food are present at tie 
beginning of chronic Bright's Disease.”’ 
Waroer’s Safe Cure removes digestive dis 


| orders. Why? Because it enabies tne 
kidneys tw perform their functions in a 
hy manner, 


when both cause and 
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Trustworthinens. 

We all know people who are eminently 
trustworthy. We all know those who are 
just ae much the reverse. In the world of 
each of us exists the man or woman in 
whom we believe as in the sun that shines 
in the sky above—who is as faithful as the 
needle to the pole, as solid as the granite 
rock. 

It such a one promises a thing, we ro- 
gard it as already done. 

And we have the solemn word of the 
‘Sweet Singer of Israel’’ that among thore 
who are to abide in the Tabernacle and 
dwell on the Holy Hill is ‘He that ewear 
eth to his own hurt and changeth not."’ 

Ho that to have trust, without which « 
ciety would fall to pieces like a pack of 
cards, we must have trustworthiness, and 
that kind of stead/astness which never fa) 
ters nor fails. 

Other things besides this truth, this 
steadfastness, are wanted for absolute trust- 
worthiness. One is that trust, on its own 
side, which coes not easily take offence. 

When we have to do with extremely 
susceptible people, we are never able to 
trust. 

We never know what gadfly of suspi 
clon may not have stung them in the 
watches of the night; what crooked 
thoughts may not have warped their 
straighter perception; what wireworm of 
sensitive vanity may not have gnawed the 
roots of their faith. 

Buch people as these are on the look out 
for causes of offence; and that for which 
we look we generally find. 

No matter how much pain it gives— 
‘For to be wroth with one we love, Doth 
work like madness in the brain’’—that 
pain is given as diligently as when we our. 
selves turn the kuife in our own self 
inflicted wound. 

Years of constant care and faithful serv. 
ing count for nothing against a moment's 
fancied slight, the forgetfulness of an hour, 
the absent mindedness of pre-occupation, 
the passing by of extreme hurry. 

Where can there be trustworthiness with 
such a nature? It is like a plant that has 
to be perpetually tended. Lett to the ele. 
ments, by which the hardy oak lives and 
thrives, it dies to the very root. It has no 
trust, consequently no trustworthiness. 

On the other hand, there are souls of a 
perfect steadiastness. They never suspect. 
It it is wanted to offend them, the offence 
must be patent, else they make excuses in 
their own minds for such and such seeming 
neglect. 

Trustworthy on their own side, they are 
trustful as the corollary. 

But these are the people who suffer. 
They have given the trust they knew 
would be sacred and wel! responded to it 
given to them. 

Thinking no evil, because meaning none, 
they do not understand the first shadow 
ings of the coming eclipse. 

When not invited, where al! others are 
pressed to go to the house of a friend whom 
they have not intentionally offended, and 
for whom they stil! have the trust of love, 





they have no harder thought than the na 
tural half mgh: ‘I wish they had asked me 
wo.”* 

It is a thought that means regret, but no 
suspicion and no reproach. As time goes 
on, however, and the once quite explains 
ble exclusion becomes marked and evi 
dent, that trust begins to ask itself more 
seriously for causes of justification. 

When the bard word is repeated, and it 
comes to the innocent friend’s ears that 
this other, faith!ul among the faithless, has 
taken causeless offence of grave and 
deadly kind, then is the heart that trusted 
made al] the more sorrowful because ot 
that trust. 

Had there been kept in reserve the 
smallest corner gf suspicion things would 
not have been quite so bad. 

All teelings are like the ferment of yeast 
—hey are able to spread rapidly when 
once started; but where there is not even a 
germ, it is a revolution which disturbs, dis- 
tracts, overthrows. 

And bow often this kind of severance 
comes when least expected and when ut 
terly groundless! Like a bolt out of the 
blue sky there suddenly falls down a pall 
of blackness, a shower of ice, between two 
friends, who have, up to now, been firm 
and taithtul allies, 

Still, the better thing is to trust, as the 
trustworthy do. Letthere be this disap 
pointment and that—the one swallow that 
does not make the su.omer may stand good 
as apn inverse comparison. 

One mistaken instance—one bad invest. 
ment—nay, nor two, nor three, nor seventy 
times seven!—they do not make the whole 
moral law wrong. 

Let the heart be wrung here by ingrati 
tude and there by insincerity—by unfaith- 
fulness, by untrustworthiness, by that in 
ner falsehood which is part of the very 
fibre of some natures—the law of the bet- 
ter creed js imperative, 

We must needa trust where we love. We 
ust necds trust as we ourselves are truat- 


worthy. 
— eae - 


NOTHING is #0 easy to form, or so hard 
to overcome, as a habit, whether it be 
mental or mechanical--a babit of thought 
ora habit of person. And of all, none is 
so easy and persistent, not to speak of mis- 
chievous and destructive, as the habit of 
detraction. It is such a temptation to get 
into the way of sceing the worst of every 
one, and turning up the seamy aside of 
everything; and, ghoulish as is the satis 
faction of fattening our own lean reputa- 
tions on the destruction of another's, there 
is » selfish value in it also, as thereby we 
show forth ourselves 60 much the better 
by the force of contrast. For, all things 
being relative in this world, and nothing 
aveolute, if we can but paint another's 
complexion of a full black, our own doubt. 
tul white seems snow.colored, and even 
our dusky gray not 80 very far removed 
from white. 

It is not by regretting what is irrepara- 
bie that true work is to be done, but by 
making the most of what we are. It is 
not by complaining that we bave not the 
right toole, but by using well the tools we 
have. Where we are, and what we are, 
is God's providential arrangment, and the 
wise and manly way is to look our ad. 
vantages in the face and see what can be 
made of them. Life, like war, is a series 
of mistakes, and he is not the Christian 
nor the best general who makes the fewest 
false stepe. Poor mediocrity may do that; 
but he is the best who wins the most splen- 
did victories by the retrieval of mistakes. 
Forget mistakes; organize victory out of 
mistakes. 

You have troubles, it may be. So have 
others. Noneare tree from them. Per. 
haps it is as well that none should be free 
trom them. They give sinew acd tone to 
lite—fortitude and courage to man. That 
would be a dull sea, and the sailor would 
never get skill, where there was aothing to 
disturb the surface of the ocean. 

Ir s man were only to deal ia the world 
tor a day, and should never have occasion 
to converse more with mankind, never 
more need their good opinion or good 
word, it were then no great matter—speak . 
ing as to the concernments of this world— 
if a man spent his reputation all at once, 
and ventur throw. Butif he 


,* + 
ed it at one 
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be to , ecattane to the world, and would 
have the advantage of conversation whiie 
be isin it, let him make use of truth and 
sincerity in al! his words and actions; for 
nothing but this will last and hold out to 
the end. 


IpLEnxss is the nursery of crime. It is 
that prolific germ of which all ranks and 
poisonous vices are the fruits. It is the 
source of temptation—-it is the field where 
‘the enemy sows tares while men sleep.”’ 
Could we trace the history ot a large clase 
of vices, we should find that they originate 
from the want of employment, snd are 
brought in to supply its place. 

A BETTER subject for young menj to 
meditate upon was never written than the 
following by Swift: ‘‘No man ever made 
an il] figure who understood his own tal 
eots, nor a good one who mistook them.”’ 
Young men do not fail in pursuits in life 
because they lack ability to succeed, halt 
as Often as from the neglect to study the 
real calibre of their minds. 

Tar tyranny of habit is the most crush 
ing despotism. The chains forged by an 
other are shaken off with comparative 
ease, but those fabricated by ourselves too 
frequently fetter our limbs as long as lite 
continues. Hence it is of the utmost im 
portance in early life to adopt good habits, 
which, in time, becomea second nature w 
us. 

Mgn who live alone among their books 
can scarcely ever take the just measure of 
their own minds. A litile conversation 
with business or socie'y soon clears the 
judgment, and the running stream shakes 
off the manptling self conceit which bas 
creamed ip repose 

ScKATON the greeu rind of a sapling, 
wantonly twist it in the soil, and a scarred 
or crooked tree will tell the act for years to 
come. How forcibly does this figure teach 
the necessity of giving right tendencies to 
the minds and hearts of the young. 

A MAN is by oothing so much himself a 
by his temper and th: character of his pas- 
sions and affoctious, If he loses what ir 
manly and worthy in these, he is as much 
lost to bimself as when be loses his mem 
ory sad under tanding. 

Tak fountain of content must spring up 
in the mind; and he who bas go little 
knowledge of human nature as to seek 
happiness by changing anything but hie 
own disposition will waste his life in fruit 
lees efforts, 

Tae religious pleasures of a well-dis- 
posed mind move gently, and theretore 
constantly. It does not affect by ecatasy 
and rapture, but is like the pleasure ot 
health, still and sober. 

Hg that hath pity on another man’s sor- 
row shall be free trom it himself, and he 
that delighteth in and scorneth the misery 
of another sha!) one time or other fall into 
it himeelf. 

TRUTH cannot be found without some 
labor and attention of the mind, and the 
thoughts dwelling a considerable time upon 
the survey and discussion of each particu. 
tar, 

Tax habit of resolving without acting is 
worse for us than never resolving at all, 
inasmuch as it gradually snaps the natura) 
connection between thought and deed. 

Tmosg who are in the power of evil 
habits must conquer them as they can; and 
conquered they must be, or neither wisdom 
nor happinese can be attained. 

Tae business of constancy chiefly is, 
bravely to stand to, and stoutly to suffer 
those inconvenieuces which are not other- 
wise possible to be avoided. 

THERE is not any benefit so glorious in 
itself but it may be exceedingly sweetened 
and improved by the manner of conferring 
it 

Ivy prople would do what they have to 
do, they would always fiod themselves 
ready for what mes nex 








The Werild’s Happenings. 


There ase 3,064 languages known. 
The tota] number of religions is 1,100. 


There are 432 000,000 adherents to Chris. 
tlanity. 

There are 275 “lady clergymen’’ in this 
country. 

The egg of the ostrich equals twenty two 
ben'seges. 

Dancing is said wo be declining in popu- 
larity in England. 

The total number of inhabitants on the 
globe is 1, 435, 000, Ovo. 


Fifty colored men are studying for the 
priesthood in Kome. 


Five colored men have been elected to 
the Texas Legisiature. 


It costs $25 fine or thirty days in jail to 


sell hove cigarettes in Unio, 


Fitty cats perished in a fire in Sciota 
townsbip, Ohio, the other day, 


la the Philippine Islands a wild flower a 


yard to diameter has been discovered, 


Halt a duzen men in New York mage a 
living by winding and regulating clocks, 


In 1869 the ladies of the country wore 
§2, #4, 00 worth of wire lo their hoopskirts, 


It cost $1 apiece tc lay the bricks in the 


ceiling of the New York Assembly chamber, 
Oae White, of Chattanooga, Ga., has car- 


riedacotin asa pocket-plece for upwards of halfa 
century. 


Tue quarrels of lovers are like summer 
showers, that leave the country more verdant and 
beautiful, 


The t tal expense of Cultivating an acre 
of grapes in California is $15. The net promt ia 
raisins is $80 an acre, 


A girl in Pittsburg is suffering from blood 
poisoning, attributed to a penny which she swallow- 
ed some months ago. 


Some citizens of San Diego have peti- 
tioned the members of the California Legislature to 
refrain from using tobacco, 


A French scientist has recently compu. 
ted the betght of Adam as 15 feet and that of Eve as 
lth. No wonder they feil. 


Jim Robbins, of Franklin, Ind , bas been 
senttothe penitentiary for two vears for stealing 
twochickens valued at Ofty cents, 

. 


A Dubuque (lows) man has just shipped 
1100 cate and 200 dogeto Dakota, where the animais 
arc wanted to exterminate ground mice. 


Io Paso del Norte, Mexico, they have in 
augurated a series of Sunday bull fights to raise 
money with which to purchase a town clock. 


Persons who go through the streets of 
Alexandria, Va., sin¢ing or whistling after 10 o'clock 
at oight can be arrested for disorderly conduct, 


In New York city, according to a promi- 
neul merchant of that place, 7000 book-keepers are 
looking tor work, which they would gladly do for $10 
a week, 


There are about 11 000 remedies men- 
tloned iv the fifteenth edition of the *'Uplied States 
Dispensalury,;’* yel poor humanity gets sick audsore 
jist as usual. 


Au eight year old lad, Richard Freeman, 
of3t. Louls, while trying to see how lung he could 
hold bis breath, burst a blood vessel, anda few mo- 
ments later died, 


Dentists in Cedar Falls, Lowa, are likely 
to have an opportunity to go fishing. An Indian 
**doctor’’ visited the town, and during a few days 
stay extracted nearly a thousand teeth. 


The hangman at Fort Smith, Ark, who 
has sprung the trap on about seventy men, says 
that !f the condemned will only behave himeelf and 
follow directions be can make his death as painiess 
as turning over in bed, 


A California paper remarks that it’s 
likely, if Santa Cruz geisa new Jalil, ‘*the present 
practice of the prisoners climbing out and going 
down town to find the Sheriff when they want him 
will probabiy be discontinued,’’ 


A Brooklyn woman was 80 pleased on 
hearing of the suicide of a despised acquaintance that 
she celebrated the event by hanging an American 
flag out of the window of her residence, Indignant 
neighbors asked the police to haul down the flag, but 
they decided not to interfere, on the ground that 
their authority did not extend so far, 


The particular office of flies appears to be 
the consumption of those dead and minute animals 
whose decaying myriads would otherwise »oison the 
air. A single fly will sometimes produce 20, 000 larv# 
each of which, ina few days, may be the parent of 
another 2,000, and thus the descendants of three flies 
will soon devour an anima! much larger than a horse. 


Waler Giggs, aged 10 seeing a girl 
break through the ice on the lake in Syndicate Park, 
South (maha, quickly told his playmates to take 
each other by the hand and allow bim to go to ber 
assistance. The boy reached her as she was sinking 
for the third time, and, seizing her by the band, 
with the assistance of the rest of the line, pulled her 
ashore, 


A dog belonging toD R. Dingwall, of 
Fair Havev, Coun., aroused the family about 11 
o‘clock one night recently by persistent barking, 
andtheu ran toa place abouts block away, came 
back, repeated the pevformanve, aad at last indaced 
Mr. Diugwaiitogo out and investigate. He found 
amanowho had falien and hurt himself so that he 
cvuld not rise. 


A fish story, which makes up for any in 
activity there has been of late in that line of iitera- 
ture:—Two Ssbermen at Pushaw Lake who baited s 
lice with shiperand put it through tho ice, noticed 
& great commotion presently, took it from the water 
when it was found that a white perch weighing sbout 
balfa pouod had Gret swallowed ihe bait, and then 
an eaormonus picterel had swallowed both the per 
and 
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BY WM. W. LONG, 





| rememoer all you told me, 
Heart to heart as we did stand; 
Aud my soul found out its purpose, 
Sweet as Gowers in your baad, 
As above us, pure and holy, 
Great Love waved bis glory wand. 


When no more I see vou, darling, 
Kiss your mouth, or hold your hand, 
My great love will guard you ever, 
With the faith we understand; 
Side by side in soul we'll wander 
To the bright Eiysian Land, 


In Wayward Mood. 


LACEY. 








BY J. 





lerton?—You go there as usual, | 
suppose?”’ 

«Yes; in about a fortnight’s time, I ex 
pect. But it may be earlier, for papa is apt 
tw tix bis dates precipitately. It is our 
chronic grievance—auant’s and mine ”’ 

“and Basil—I beg his pardon; Mr. Col. 
bourne—man Of affairs as be has now be- 
come—Basil will find time to run down 
again and again while you are there,” 

it was more soliloqay than interrogation. 
But Marion Weir answered it. 

“Yes; it is Basil’s custom, and it breaks 
the monotony nicely.”’ 

The conversation was taking place in the 
great bay window of the old-fashioned 
Priory drawing-room. 

The soft summer brecz> had blown in 
through the open window a cluster of trel- 
lised roses, and heedlees of his action, 
Arthur Hammeraley b:gan a career of 
havoc. In no long space the rug at his feet 
was strewn with toro petais, And Marion 
Weir spoke no word to stay the work of 
destruction. 

Was the fair flower of young romance in 
process of being shattered also? 

“Very possibly, though I am sorry to 
hear you say it,’ returned Arthur Ham- 
inersiey, with a refreshing bluntness in 
complete keeping with his character of a 
hiuff young sailor. ‘And no doubt itsuits 
Colbourne too, for some purpose, even if 
Richmond is nearer, I hope he isn’t med. 
tating treachery, That would be very dis- 
creditable, inspite of the contentment it 
might bring to Mrs. Colbourne, If he 
taiks nonsense, Marion, there are two rea- 
rons why you sbould not listen to bim. 
One is that I don’t like bim a bit. The 
other T am not at liberty to answer with 
particularity. lf you do encourage him— 
understand me plainly—I believe mischiet 
will come of it, which you would be first to 
regret.’’ 

“Bas. 1 is my cousin—"’ 

“Pshaw! The son of your father’s half- 
tister.’’ 

“And as my cousin, I certainly sball 
not snub hin at any one’s dictation. Basil 
is kind and gentlemanly. I don’t think 
he would indulge in threats. And I won- 
der trom whence your right comes, Lieu- 
tenant Hammersley, to point out my duty 
and use menace, You take too much upon 
yourself,”? 

The words were very icy. They stung 
the hearer like a shower of hailstones, 
though the voice never lifted from its od 
sweet level. 

On occasions Marion Weir could speak 
passionately with no show of passion. 

And now she was vexed quite past en- 
durance. 

A few girlish words won from her lips 
long ago—which, after all, meant very Jittle 
—Were all he had to go upon as a basis for 
privilege, and yet here was Artbur Ham- 
meérsiey, with hardy presumption, laying 
down lincs upon which he actually ordered 
that sne should rile her conduct. Witb- 
out ever taking tbe trouble to ask her 
plainly to be his wife, he was arrogating 
more than the authority of the accepted 
lover, 

The young lieutenant turned from the 
window, walked the length of the room, 
and came back. 

He was sturdy of build, fair and hand- 
some. You instinctively thought of the 
boisterous wholesome ocean that was his 
chosen element as you looked into his fear- 
1683 face, 

“Don’t let us have a serious difference 
ust as the ‘Satrap’ sails, even if it is our 
Ors',” he said, gloom in nis eyes, care 
drawing a rugged line across bis fore- 
head, 

A slight surug of Marion’s shoulders was 
perceptible. And it boded ill tor the suo- 
2684 of his appeal, 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to 
6’ve me @ rough clue to the second reason 


Whice you spoke of - why I should treat my 
“a 


Wi EN do you leave the priory for Bul- 


Oidnéeda, seeing that I do not 





recognize the first as sufficient,”” she said. 

‘*No, I decline to do that.’’ 

Decision vibrated in the answer. 

Whether amity would have triamphed 
in the long run over discord, ifthe talk had 
—- the day was not destined to re- 

The door opened, and Mrs, Colbourne 
cntered. She was a woman of strong 
coaracter and presence, with one object in 
lite—toadvance what she imsgined to be 
the interestsof her son, a clever young 
stock-broker And the leading item in her 
preseut programme was to bring about a 
watch between Basil and his half cousin 
Marion. 

As since her widowhood she had been in- 
stalied as Maynard Weir’s housekeeper— 
in piace of the mother Marion could but 
faintly remember—she possessed oppor 
tunities in abundance for the match-making 
diplomacy, dear always to the feminine 
heart. Hammersley knew her tor bis 
108, 

With asiow, languid movement which 
was a natural disguise for the promptitude 
and vigilance that belonged to her real 
habit of mind, she crossed the room and 
held out ber hand. 

“You will be making a stay of some 
duration at the manor?’ she said suavely 
alter a few commonplaces, noting with 
vivid interest the shadows on the visliors 
countenance find the constraint in her 
niece’s manner. 

“No, I go to-morrow,’’ Arthur Hammer- 
sley replied. 

Sosoon! And perhaps for years; perhaps 
for aye. 

There was a tremor of relenting at Mar- 
ion’s heart. But a sepse of secret disap- 
pointment stepped in to steel her still 
againat the laggard in love, If he really 
cared for her as he had led her to believe, 
why had he not sought a straightiorwaid 
engagement. 

Mrs. Colbourne grew conspiciously gra- 
clous, 

‘‘We bave seen but litile of you,’ she 
said reproachfully. ‘Is not your departure 
abropt?”’ . 

“Very; 1 have scarcely been in Holt wood 
atall. The pater carried me off with him 
you see. On our return last night | found 
waiting ordersin the shape of a telegram 
transtering me to the ‘Satrap’, which sails 
for Singapore at the end of the week, It 
bas put all my plans outof gear, I was 
expecting no such cow mand.’’ 

“The squire will be discontented,’’ 

‘He is—very. Now Dick is with bis 
regiment. ia Mr. Weir returning from 
town to-night?’’ 

Marion was addressed, but it was her 
aunt who answered. 

‘We do nol expect him,” she said. 

Mrs, Colbourne was astute. Not achance 
otturther explanation with Marion did 
Hammersley get the long alternoon 
through, until he finally stood in the outer 
porch, hatin hand. Somebow Marion was 
witb bim then. 

““] have displeased you: you are frigid,”’ 
he said in low tones, bitterly. 

The girl was silent. 

‘Is the past dead, I wonder? In a fort 
night I could have spoken. Now must it 
be only good-bye?” 

It was an enigmatical speech, and Mar- 
ion puzsied over it afer. But her hauteur 
did not yield, 

The delinquent offered no syllable of 
apology, and Marion merely echoed his 
word of farewell. 

‘Good-bye! ” 

To know what a young gir! really wishes 
in ber heart of hearts when the disposal of 
ber hand is in question, is a problem as 
likely to baffie the man of power and in- 
tellect as the average guardian. 

Perhaps more ao, tor its conditions are 
not those which can be determined by wiil 
and capacity, however imperious and con- 
siderable. 

Tbis difficulty was troubling one of the 
foremcst civil engineers of his day, May- 
nard Weir—marked out iniallibly for 
koighthood when a cer'ain great bridge 
was opened —acknowledged to himsell that 
here he was totally at a loss. 

It fortane had given bim a son instead 
of a daughter, he believed be could bave 
tracked the true bent of the boy’s inciina 
tions. 

Or if Marion’s mother had lived, he 


might also have escape! bis present solici- 
had falienm out, @ 


tude, Isut as things 
heavy load see ued to rest on the wrong 
sb culders, 

Meariou’s bail anticipation of @ rush to 


the coast on an abbreviated notice bad been 
justified by the event, and the Weirs were 
installed in familiar quarters at 
Lon. 

On the fourth morning alter the 
wei t el 


rarriva 
Mu 


a letter had fo’! 
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bourne, which gave a reward for many 
earnest persuasions to Mra. Colbourne, 
and a season ofsbarp anxiety to ber 
brether, 

“It is to me, and brief, and to the point. 
Basil aske me for my daughter. 1 must 
see Marion avouta reply,” the latter mood- 
ily said. 

“Indeed!” 

The widow rightly Judged that it was 
time for reticence, and practiced it acoord- 
ingly. 

*{ suppose Marion will acoept him, You 
at-all events, will be pleased, Honora; and 
that is something.”’ 

The intonation of the last sentence was 
peculiar, 

Irony was in it, and a somopre bitterness, 
and a quasi-suspicion as involuntary, as, 
surely, on the suriace devoid of excuse. 

And still the equabie eyes—at fifty but 
little abated in their lustre—parried his 
glance, and seemed to marvel at his reat- 
lees manner. 

“‘T admit at once that I shall be very 
giad. Marion and Basil are in every way 
suited for each other. He will enter poli 
tics, and she will be a great social suc 
cess,’’ 

“Well, Marion must decide,” 

The girl was in one of the roows of the 
Crescent House, which at some date bad 
been used asan atelier. All its arrange- 
ments showed this, 

Marion usually brought it back for a 
space to its original purpose. 

She had an easel up now and was put- 
ting in tints of pronounced vermilion on a 
sketon of a jumble of roots in the fishing 
quarter of Bullerton, 

She worked with a curious feverish ea- 
gerness, as her father came to her side and 
critically inspected the canvas, 

“Will it be like, papa? Or is it a hope- 
lese daub, ahd am I a ridiculous impos- 
tor?” she asked. 

“Humpb! The general effect is rather 
pretty. But the ovlor in your brush is too 
vivid, Thetile was never baked that wa» 
of that hue. Don’t lose the touch of reality 
at the tinish, Marion.” 

The white, low brow pu-kered, ashadow 
descended on the mirror of the liquid, 
grey-blue eyes; strangely rigid ijines 
formed about the rosebud of a mouth, 

Did ber father intend his advice to have 
a double application? 

The attitude of her mind was one of re- 
volt and resistance, 

‘*The sketch is a tailure; there, let it go, 
I'll try a different sutjsct next,” 

And the impulsive girl laid down palette 
and brush and wheeled away her easel into 
an obscure corner. 

This done, she came back, and faced her 
parent with a strange, apologetic, ungertatn 
sinile on ber winsome face. 

Marion was beautiful at all tiines, with 
features exquisitely formed, # piyuant 
carriage of the small golden bead, aud a 
slight but shapsly figure. 

But when battling with dubious success 
against her chronic tewpiations to be 
headstrong and zasb, and oonacious that 
she waa partially worsted in the strife, she 
flushed as Aurora might; and every charm 
was heightened. 

“The powder of impatience was waiting 
for the match, papa, and you bappened to 
bring about the explosion,” she said. 

The listener sighed. 

His task bad, however, to be attempted 
and be went straight to business, 

“I trust, Marion, you will not bo too im 
patient to attend very carefully to what | 
have to say,’’ he began. ‘You brought the 
post-bag in this morning. I thing you are 
therefore, aware that I gota note from your 
cousin Basil?’ 

“Yes,” 

“A letter which wholly concerns yuu, 
I was anticipating a communication rela. 
tive to the purchase of stocks; but Basil bes 
forgotten that. He mades you an offer of 
marriage through me; thus, he says insur- 
ing my consent. A bold assumption is 
there. But I passit by. The quesiions | 
want answered are theee: Does my littie 
girl feel that she can render to Basil Col- 
bourne wifely love and obedience? Is he 
the choice of ber beart? I used to fancy 
thatthe event when it came—and there is 
no hurry now; you are only twenty—would 
wear another face; that Arthur Hammer- 
sley, of whom we bave seen nearly as much 
sincs we moved to Holtwood as of Basil, 
would be the favored suitor. And I will 
be quite explicit. Though Oolbourne is of 
my own kit and kin, I like Hammersicy 
better. He isevery incha man. There is 
downrightnees about iim 1oo—an air of 
command—that I thought likely to win 


upon a girl’s imagination. People say girls 
like masters. I am se little surprised if, 
ifit is Basil; ani a litte sorry 


after all, 





‘*It—ie— Basil.” 

The words were spoken faintly, but they 
were empbatic, 

“Then may Basil Colbourne justify your 
love,” he gravely said. 

Gently raising the girl’s averted tace, he 
kiased her throbbing brow, and for this 
hour left ber. 

And Marion’s eyes looked out on vacancy 
with the stony gaze of despair. What had 
she donesin way ward mood. 

Bullerton bas still the recommendations 
of quaintness, neglect and insignificance. 

This waawbhy Maynard Weir preferred 
it as an aataumn retreat to gayer places. 

Its beauties were his own pet discovery, 
and with the pardonable selfishness of the 
connoisseur he was silent concerning them 
when a letter over his name in the papers 
would infallibly bave brought other visi- 
tors. 

Why should the British tourist be raim- 
pant everywhere? 

His women-iolk had latterly found it a 
trifle dall. 

But now the quietude by which she had 
been minded to mock as rivaling that of 
Tad:nor in the wilderness, was grateful to 
Marion. 

It relieved her from the strain of per- 
petually carrylug a cheerful face over a 
heart as heavy as lead. 

The sea has a message of peace for many 
cares, and a balm for many sorrows, But 
not tor such as Marion Weir, It rather 
seemed to accuse her. 

Yet she was more than éver at ita side, 
drawn thither by a fascination, one source 
ot which she recognized with shame and 
sharp contrition. 

In defiance of all coercion, her thoughts 
were with a young sailor outward bound, 
as she believed, to China seas. 

She told herself that she did well to be 
angry, on the one hand, at Arthur Ham- 
mersley’s remissness as a wooer, and ou 
the other at his pretensions Ww control her 
conduct, 

But now that resontinent, rekindled by 
her father’s ill timed reference to Hamumior- 
sley’s strength of chxracter, had carried 
Marion to decison as hasty a4 it promised 
to be hateful, the girl sat by the bour in 
her favorite nook by the side of a primitive 
pier on the narrow neck of land, haunted 
mainly by ftisher-folk, which interposed be- 
tween the river and the wide sweep of Kul - 
lerton Bay. 

She listened to the winks of the western 
sea as they walied to her of love's blindoms 
and inconstancy. 

And here two men found her. 

Tue tirst was Basil Colbourne, dark, dap- 
per, spick and span from head to foot, but 
hardly as radiant as his circumstances 
night seém to warrant. 

To Mrs, Colbourne be had been chilly 
and unresponsive, whicb was a poor recom. 
pense for ber endeavors tw wed bin to ao 
heiress, and wade ber spirita sink, 

He had inquired tor Marion’s father; but 
he was vut on the moors, Ther under the 
guidance of memory, Basil walked straight 
to Buller Point, 

It was a queer meeting. 

No light of weicoine shown on Marion's 
face; no hungry appeal tor it in the young 
eyes, 

Marion was alone. 

They were secure froin eaves. droppers, 
and it was possibile to come at once w the 
curious disclosure which must be made. 

“] knew pretty well whither to turn my 
steps when I heard you were out on the 
beach,’’ he said, a little atifily; “but I 
looked to find you sketching—idealising 
the prose of fisher life.’’ 

“No, I’m an incorrigible Iidier,’’ she 
answered, disdaining fiatiery. 

“Of course you were expecting me? [ 
was in duty bound to come.”’ 

A quiver ran over Marion’s frame, She 
looked up, and her glance was hard and 

“Stop, please, there are Just a fow words 
you must bear now, and at the beginning,” 
she said, almoat fiercely; “it will not be 
fair to hide what I cannot help or alter. 
perhaps if—if you had asked me in person 
we should have come to a better uncer- 
standing. Though I do not reproach papa; 
the fault is mine—mine, 1| must take back 
my promise, I cannot carecnough. I can- 
not be your wile. It was all a miserable 
mistake.” 

The clouds cleared as if by magic from 
the young stock-broker’s countenance at 
surely the very moment they ought to 
have grown deueer, 

He drew a long breath. 

“You will never guess Low you have re 
lieved me,” he wenton. ‘“Thatietter was 
sent astray. It should have gone wo J 
Forest, a surgeon at Richmond, of whose 
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achool chum, and have been shi 
wines, I none to warry Mins Mary Fores. 
I thought Hammersiey might have told 
you; he would be certain to know from 
Keggie. 1 was astounded when I received 
uncie’s letter, and saw of what ridiou'ous 
careleasness | had been guity.’’ 

Fast friende, but lovers never, they walk. 
4a back in ainicable converse up the long 
lane to Crescent House. 

The news was heard within by Mra. 
Colbourne with profound obagrin, aad, 
inter, by Maynard Weir with amazsment, 
passing into satisfaction. 

7 . » # ° + 

Haifa week went by. Marion was en- 
sconoed in the shadow of @® Gahing-iugger, 
toring down the over-ocons red on 
the 6@ fsame skeich which she bad furmerly 
pul aside as worthless, 

A atep she knew sounded apon ber car. 

“| wee directed vaguely out amongst the 
orab-nets to my lonely sailor's iass, And 
I've meored true. Am i forgiven, Mariou?” 

Not''Mias Weir’ even now! How pre 
cimoly like the dear galiant feliow it waa! 
And fickie, faithfal Marion an to think 
thal assurance on some lips had ite charms. 

*Bul—you are ev route t Singapore!" 

Arthur Hammersiey laughed, with «a 
hui r chastened by otber emotions than 

hat of wirth, 

“Am i? then it's very strange. Didn't 
suppose | was a wraitb!’’ ve said. ‘No, 
Marion, my love, ny iife. But l was very 
near tu,olng. The ‘Satrap’ snowed a dan- 
gerous bitot platipg on a final inapection 
and was delayed for three weeks. 1 mcer- 

siued that my tranafer could be aitered if 
l iook the trouble to ask, But what was 
tuere for me Ww atay in England for? Noth. 
uy. I thought you meant marrying Coi 
bourne, whether it wrecked two other 
people's ——— or not.” 

“it was Miss Forest you spoke of that 
eveniuy! 

‘Yes. And for myaelf 1 could pot piead, 
My trother Dick contracted a megalliance 

his wife is dead—when he waa just of 
age. And the pater had bound ime by a 
promises Dotto make an offer to any girl 
until | was twenty-five, the nuunber of bia 
own yoarr, | believe, wheu he became en- 
gaged (omy mother, Tne period of pro- 
batono@up now, Will you be @ sailor's 
wite, Marion? From Hamil 1 have received 
a Thiemsage which gives me bope,”’ 

ii was avery glad voloe that whispered 
‘te, 

Ihut Marion was not content without add- 

ny «full confession, 

In return Arthur Hammersiey merely 
auewered in his decisive way— 

‘NS webooy ese will take my place on 
board the Satrap.’ | shall wire instantly 
to) Capiain Kichings, He'll manage it for 
mie." 

‘So you took my counsel, Marion, and 
saved the Goish,"” slily whispered Marion’s 
latier. 

“| shall always trembie, papa, to reflect 
on what night bave #o easily have bappen- 
od (brough iny perverseness,"”’ the girl an- 
swered, With a new and happy meek ness, 

— ~~ 6S -— 


The Silver Lining. 
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and I bad to leave the Manse, which 

had been forten years our home, and 

that was one of the bitterest trouvles 
in our lives. Wedid so lovethbe dear old 
place, Batit had to be, for oor papa’s 
successor wae already appointed, 

lt’s a truth that troubles never come 
singly. Here we had just lost the dearest 
of yarenta, we bad to leave our home and 
we knew not what & do, or scarcely where 
o go. 

oe thing, or rather two, alone were 
certain, that we must go, and also work for 
our own living, for woen all the little out- 
standing debta were paid, the doctor for 
papa, aud the last sad ceremonies, we had 
but twenty pounde in all tue word, 

Peup.e who knew knotbhing about it said 
it was so shame of papa; by which they 
meant—for he was the most generous of 
men—that charity should begin at home; 
bul thal papa never oould understand, 

“Sufficient for the day ia the evil there- 
ot,’ wae his motto, and he never could 
keep bis band out of tits pocketon hearing 
of a case of real distreae, 

Thus, for the living was but a smal! one, 
nothing was ever saved out of his inoome, 

If anyone blamed him, we, a 
did not, Heaven blees him; bat cne di 
biame him ervelly; the only relation we 
had to the world, bie half-brother, Am- 
browe Warne, a retired merchant, and 
wealthy, but miserly, crabvbed of dispost- 
tion. He quarreied with for his extra 
vagant benevolence,” and when, during 
mauniua’s last illnems, papa, being in great 
sirail’, applied to him ior belp, he refused 
downrigh!, throwing, as the saying is, his 
“foolin charity,’ in his teeth, 

When papa died, of course we told Uncle 
Ambrose, who, in a brief, business-like 
ietier, Oflered Us assistance, aa, Of coures, 
using bis Own words, “our father’s cbariy 
and benevo.ence had leit bie obildren beg- 

ara’’ 

. Fiaine and | atonce decided we would 
acoes;4 nothing from him, and, in @ sbort, 
ecoldiy ¢@ Vil reply, told birm ao, saying plein- 
ly we could pot be beboldep Ww ons who 
had refused our dear father help in his 
greaket need. We quite os aiplhny of all 
papa bad dons, and were ready and wiliing 
to work for our |i Ving as be bad. 

There was our trouble—the trouble of 
thousands at the present day. We were 
ready #n' w ing; Dut where should 
find the work? 


( )' course, when our father died, liaine 


we 





Like those thousands, we decided that 
our best chance was in London; #0 one 
day, after visiting every corner of the 
manse, and of the dear old garden, shadow- 
ed by the elms where the rooks built, and 
going through the trial of parting with 
pepe’s poor parishioners—Fiaine aud 1, 
with very red eyes behind our crape veils, 
started for London, where we had arranged 
to take lodgings witb an old servant who 
bad mnarried well, gone to the metropolis, 
and in ber widowhoo! lucreased a smal! 
annuity by letting lodgings. 

The good old soul, who never forgot that 
we were the vicar’s daughters, had the 
warmest welcome ready for us, therefore 
we did not feel our new life so uncomfor- 
table aa we had imagined weshould at first. 

There wae a br ght fire to cheer us, and a 
high tea, wit) some delicious cakes, just as 
Susan, or Mre. Biggine now, reoollected 
we used to have at the manse, 

“Have you any other lodgers, Mra. 
B'guins?” asked Elaine as we took tea. 

“Well, miss, 1 won't deceive you, I 
have,”’ said our lendiady. ‘I didn’t men- 
tion it, because really be ia that quiet, and 
her pa so to binsei!, that I fancied he didn’t 
much count I bope you don’t object?”’ 

‘Object?” I amiled, ‘“Whatright should 
we have todo that, Mrs. Biggins? we be 
gin to know the vaiue of money, I can as- 
sure you. Whatis the gentieman ad 

“A bartist, mises, Whetner much of one 
I can’t say, though some of the things he 
does do look sweet, and he’s poor enough, 
I'in sure to be a genius,” 

*Poor,’’ said my sister, whose sympathies 
I saw at Onoe were aroused, 

*‘Poor, mias, very,’’ proceeded Mra, Big- 
gins, who had been always given w loqua- 
city, which bad made papa remark, that be 
was a brave man who married her, ‘He's 
a nice-iooking young fellow, end, though 
bis clothes ja a bit worn, always \voks the 
gentieman; but I suspect that good din- 
pers ta a rarity, | do—sometimes dinners at 
all.” 

*Ob!” cried Elaine, “that’s dreadful,”’ 

“itie, mies, But beis, or tries to look 
so cheeriul, and laughs at his poverty, and 
sayetiat when bis pictures sell, as they 
wiil one day—that’s what he declarer— 
be’l! pay back all my kindness, He is a 
nies young man, that he is,”’ 

‘*W hat is bis name?” asked Elaine inter- 


ented. 
“Gerald Warne.” 
“Warde! Why, that’s our name!” 


* You, nies; it’s funny ian’t it? 

*There's one comfort; be is no relation,”’ 
said I, ‘for we are in the happy state of 
baving none, Have you told bim about 
us?’ 

“Well, no, miss; only ao far that I bad 
two young ladies, yentiefolks, coming, for 
you see | wasn’t just awere what you 
would care for ine to say.” 

‘Weare very much obliged to you. If 
you please we should like you to say noth- 
ing of our past, or who we are, Mra. Bix 
gine, for .iaine and I have determined to 
forget ali about our onoe having been 
‘yeutlefolke,’ If we are so, people will 
disc ver it without our telling thein ; and, 
knowing bow difficult it is to get work, we 
have adopted for our motto ‘No honest em- 
pioywent isderogatory.’ So we aresimply 
two young women who have to make our 
own living.” 

i need ae, gay that Mrs. Mepud 
account of Geraid Warne had aroused our 
interest, especially Elaine’s. She was just 
nineteen, siight, graceful of figure, a blonde 
with pretty delicate features, a wild-rose 
oompiexion, andsunny hair that curled 
naturaily over her head. 1 was four years 
her senior, tallerand darker; some called 
me for my style, handsomer, but that | 
don't believe. At least Elaine’s was the 
most taking face. 

We talked a great deal about our future 
plana that evening, and a great deal too 
about our fellow lodger. 

Elaine was always coming beck to tne 
subject “him.” She wondered what his 
pictures were like; whether he really were 
ageniua, Then she imagined bis bravely 
working on when be had not sufficient to 
eat. In fact, she speedily made Gerald 
Warne out to be an artistic Chatterton, 

“If we get on, Lil,’ she exciaimed, “we 
must ask him to tea, We can’t well send 
him upa dish of oysters,”’ 

“No, indeed, at their present price,’’ I 
replied, ‘‘but you see, Eilv, we have first 
to,xeton. His case nay soon be our case, 
and in one thing be care/ul; knowing what 
pity is akin to, don’t fali in love with 
nim,’* 

“3!" cried Elaine, disdsinfully. ‘Let me 
return the warning. Ha.k!’’ as a latchkey 
turved in the lock, ‘there he ia,"’ 

Someone entered and went upstairs, 

“Lil, be might almost be a gboust, for the 
sound he makes, It does not speak well 
for the soles of his boots,” remarked 
F.aine, 

The next day we had too much of our 
own affairs to ocoupy us, tothink of Geraid 
Warns. There were agencies to visit, and 
advertisements to peruse, a week of which 
heartbreaking work passed fruitiessiy, 
Duringthis we had seen ‘(ierald Warne 
ovoe as he our window. <A® to be 
ing a gentiewan there was as little doubt 
as that he was handsome and intellectual- 
looking, aio that bis clothes were shavby 
at the seams; unfortunately there was no 
doubt about the latter, nor that his face was 
haggrd, oy; appear large and more 
britleactepeir of dark, bandsome eyes. 

Before the next week was over E/aine 
and | bad both been sucoeseful. Sne bad 
obtained an engagement in an art daaler's, 
and i had found some pupils for German, 
French, music and drawing. 

Our spirits were wonderfully elated at 
baving occupation. Indeed we bad been 
very fortunate, and felt gratefully happy 





EVENING POST. 


As to Elaine, sbe apecatiy, | found, began 
to revert to (ierald Warne. 

“Wecertainly,” she said, “must begin to 
think of those teas,” 

luwn I commenced to feel nervous about 
her. She was always getting information 
sbout hin trom the landlady, and it was 
never cheering information. 

Oace Mra. Biggine told, with tears in her 
eyes, of a great disappointment be bed bad 
in eeiling a picture, 

“For the first time he looked quite 
broke,’ she said; and owned he wanted the 
money badly.’’ 

“Why doesn’t he teach, or draw, or paint 
sketches that way sell,” said I. . 

“He's tried, wise, lots of times, He'd do 
anything, as ‘pot-bollere,’ I think he calle 
it; but luck’s agsinat bim.” 

I noticed Elaine very thoughtful after 
that, and depressed. 

“| fancy we had best move from here,” | 
thougot ‘ 

But ¢wo evenings later, Eiaine came in 
radiant. Tbe cold, frosty air, or her joy, 
had made her color dazzling. 

‘1've got some work for Gorald Warne 
to do,’ sve exciaimed, “Something that, 
at least, will provide him with dinners.” 

It sppeared that the art-dealer required 
an artist to undertake some art-work which 
needed both #ekill and taste, 

“1 spoke of Mr, Warne,’ exclaimed 
Elaine; “and Mr, Morrison says he umay 
oail,’’ 

So a little note was sent up, carefully 
worded, that itsnould offend uo Chatter- 
tonian (false) pride, to Gerald Warne’s 
studio the following morning. 

The same evening our fellow-lodger 
stood for the first timein our parlor—swod, 
those wondertully brilliant eyes brighter 
with emotion, his figure ail of a tremble, 
bis tones unsteady, as he said. 

“I have come tothank you; to say how 
grateful lam; yetcan find no words ap- 
propriate to express bow deeply I fee) your 
kindness,’’ 

Then, to my surprise, Elaine, quite sage! y 
as if years his senior, stepped forward, aud 
taking bis band, replied: 

“Tnen, please do nottry, We quite un- 
derstand, Arewe not fellow-twliers? If 
in thatcase we cannot belp one another, 
who will help us? Mr, Morrison told ire 
that he had engaged you, that he thought 
you very clever, and Loped his work would 
iead to better things. | was 60 pleased!’’ 

She looked so pretty as she spoke! I 
shall never forget the 6x pression in Gerald 
W arne’s face as he gazed at hers, 

J have heard 0; « person’s ‘soul going 
out’ to another, Then 1 saw it, He bent 
down, and pressed her hand to his lips, 

‘‘Heaven bless you!” he said, earnestly, 
with a sob in his voice, 

I knew from that moment that it was a 
case between thein which notuing in the 
world couid alter. 

After this Gerald Warne was very often 
in our parlor indeéd; not only tnat, but 
sometimes his leaving the art-dealer’s, by 
4 strange coincidence, would be the sane 
pour as Elaine’s; and they would walk 
home together. 

I was troubled at first; but the more I 
saw of Gerald Warne, the more | recogniz- 
ed he was a gentieman by birth and nature, 

Besides, what right bad | to endeavor to 
check the love growing so evidently strong. 
er between them? Might it not prove a 
good thing for Elaine? Had she not seem- 
ed, indeed, a8 he said, to have brougbt him 
that ald which was to lead to fortune ? 

Mr, Morrison had been more than satis- 
fied with his work, and already had intro- 
duoed him to one ortwo who had purchased 
his pictures. 

lt was while our acquaintancosh!p was 
very young, that, as we three sat talking 
togetnuer, Gerald Warnenaid: 

“Whata strange piace is this world, of 
which some people think go Llittie! Things 
occur in it that make one jean towards 
fatalism, Take, for instance, both our 
lives, How] was striving, almost deapair 
ing, here, when ali the while fate was bring- 
ing towards 1né one who was to banish des- 
pair for ever before hops,”’ 

“It is very strange, considering your 
name was Warne,” laughed Miaine, “A 
reason that, had you been related to a cer. 
tain Ambrose Warne, would have wade 
us rathbor your enéinies than trienda, 

“Why?” 

He smiled, 

‘Because he is our uncle, and a cruel, 
selfish iniser,’’ 

‘indeed!’ 

Thinking as matters stood, he might 
know our history, I told him, When | 
ended, (terald said laughing: 

‘I look like the relation or friend of a 
wealthy man, do | not?’ and he glianoed at 
hie shabby attire, 


Sotne days went by, and happy days 
toc. Wintercame, by which time Cerald 
and Elaine were engaged. 

It was one evening after this that I sat 
waiting for her return. The tea was ready, 
but I never began until she came, Tie 
weather had setin with exceeding severity. 
There had been a heavy snowfall, a partial 
thaw, then frost, rendering the streets like 
glass, 

That made me nervous when Elaine's 
usual hour passed, and she did not appear. 
A dozen times in twenty minutes I looked 
at the clock, and walked from the table t. 
the window, 

_Tue darkness was coming on rapidly. 
Few people passed; those who did walked 
warily. One or two fel! but there was n 
sign of Elaine, 

Halfan boar late, This had never cc 
ocurred before. The state of the weather 
made méanxious. At last I went Upsiair 
to Gerald’s room to tell him. 

“Your sister not 1,” he exciaim 
springing up, 


retarne 


ed 
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“No; she bas never been #o late, aud tie 





streets are like giass,”’ 1 said. 
me nervous.” 

“Do not be that; I’ll soon see,” he re. 
plied. ‘1’llgo to Mr, Morrison’s,”’ 

Already he had taken his hat; now as 
anxious as J, be ran down stairs and froin 
the house, when I retarned to my window 
to watch. Suddenly I oried, starting to my 
feet and clasping my hands: 

“Oh, it’atrne! There has been an acci- 
dent,”’ 

A brougham had driven up and stopped 
at the door, A moment I had seen Ejaine’s 
white face inside, then an old gentleman 
got outand knocked, I flew to the door 
and opened it. 

“Ob! What haa heegenett I cried, 

‘‘There—there,”’ said the old gentleman, 
harshly, “don’t go making a ! Your 
sister didn’t and she had more cause— 
you’re Miss Warne, | suppose? Weil, 
your sister alipped down and sprained her 
ankie ; there werea lot of roughs about, 
so I just asked her her name, where she 
lived, and brought ber home. Now, if you 
are as sensible a poy woman a8 she ap. 
pears to be, you’!] justcome and assist her 
into the house.”’ ‘ 

1 followed him at once to the brougham, 
and together we helped Elraine, who dc. 
clared it was nothing but a sprain, into our 
room and made her iie on the couch, 

Then we thanked the stranger, who had 
so weil played the Samaritan. 

“No thanks—no thanks,” he interrupted, 
“She was not quite a stranger to me, I’ve 
seen her often —wet or shine—going to her 
work, You call it work, eh, or are you too 
proud?” 

“Too proud to call things by their right 
names!”’ I smiled. “No, indeed, We are 
only proud of having honest work to do,” 

“I like that,” he said looking into my 
face, “If all people were of your sort, the 
world would get on better. I’m sorry | 
didn’t know you before. I shall know you 
better now. I shall call again.” 

He took his hat, looked round the room 
protruded and pursed his lips, then said 
abruptly: 

*“*] may as well tell you the trutb at once, 
I’ve been watching you. I liked that in- 
dependent letter you wrote. [ like you— 
I’m your Uncle Ambrose Warne,” 

‘*Uncie Ainbrose!’’ we cried, in amaze, 

“Yes; I’m going to adopt both of you,” 
curtly. “I’ve a son I’ve turned out of 
doors because he is idiot enough to prefer 
art to commerce—starvation to a 


“It makes 


joint.” 


At this instant Gerald entered breath. 
_— 

‘Miss Warne, I can find no news of 
Elaine,” he began; then he started back, 
oxolaiming ‘Good Heavens! Father!” 

‘““What—you here—you scamp.’’ ejacul- 
ated the old inan. 

“On, sir;” exclaimed Elaine, reachin 
hie band and clasping it, “is he your | 
then if you forgive us, you must forgive 
him, One day, believe me, he will make 
us all proud of the name we bear.”’ 

“Will he,”’ cried Uncle Ambrose, ‘*When 
he does that, I’l! forgive him.’’ 

“Then, father,” said Gerald, extending 
nis hand, “I ask neither money nor help. 
Only let it be a friendly truce until that 
nappy time arrives,” 

Uncle Ambrose hesitated, but finally 
100k his son’s band, 

And what was the result? This. The 
next year all London was speaking of Ger- 
aid’s picture hung in oneof the Academies. 
A inonth later be went to stady at Rome, 
taking his wite with bim, while 1 was 
Uncle Aimbrose’s housekeeper, unti]—un- 
til--well, somebody else wanted me to be 
his, 

So to our dark cloud you see, Uncle 
Abrose, after all was—The Silver Lining. 


Sweet Sixteen. 
BY V. 
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exclaimed a bright-faced damsel, who 
was evidently pleading her own cause 
one fine July day. 

The older girl to whom she was talking 
saug hed, as she answered, 

“Oh, Letty, don’t be impatient; coming 
out is not ail pleasure, and I’m sure you 
have lots of fun, as it ia,’’ 

“Yea, but not the sort of fun I want,” 
answered Lettice, baif sulkily. 

“Bat you don’t know enough to comé 
out yet; you would do alé sorts of foolish 
things,’’ said the elder sister. 

“Il shouidn’t, cried Letiice, “I am quite 
as sensible ss you are, and 1 am sure | 
should not do anythingailly.” 

Mabel laughed, and the entrance of their 
mother put ao end to the conversation. — 

Mrs. Knightly patted her daughters 
pretty waving bairand said, 

“Well, good-bye, Baby, Mab and I sball 
be back In two hourg; you bad better prac- 
tice a littie,’”’ 

Lettice was naturally an easy-tempered 
girl, though wild and thoughtless, and an- 
swored jokingly, 

“If any visitors call while you are out, | 
shall entertain them.”’ 

“Oh, yes; ifthey ask for you, certainly 
you may,” said her mother taking up the 
joke, and witb another farewell from Mabel 
they got into the carriage and drove oft. 

Leitice returned to the drawing room 
feéiing rather bored. 

It was a fine afternoon, and she had 
nothing to do except the practicing ber 

nother had suggested; and that she bad 0° 
inclination for, She wandered about thé 
house but found no occupation there; 89° 
garden, but she could not p!*y 
erself; ber dog wass#leeP! 


( 1 [1k LS ought to come out at sixteen,” 


tried the 


awn tenuis by h 
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and she bad picked all the flowers that 
were wanted in the way & 

She atrolied _ into the house and into 

e servants’ b 
a Maria, I am all alone, do send me 

up something good for tea,”’ ae geeekee. 

Maria was one of those unusual people, a 

and readily gave the 
not only tais¢, but she 
also regaled Lettice with oy for a con- 
siderable time. Lettioe was deeply inter- 
ested in everything, and #0 was a capital 

istener. 

“abe was told all about Maria’s brothers 
and sisters, and her former places and their 
former places, She was also informed 
tbat Edwards, the butler, had gone out for 
aholiday to tbe Crystal Palace, and that, 
consequently, Susan was to open the door 
if visitors called, 

In this way the time passed pleasantly 
away till a peal of the front-door bell was 
heard, 

“What can that be?” wondered Lettice to 
whom tue sound in the servant's ball seem- 
ed much louder than in the drawing-room, 

“A visitor, ost likely,”answered Maria, 
“or a note,’’ 

‘Sasan, go quickly, and see who it is,” 

“perhaps 1s @ visitor for me;’’ but she 
jaughed, and Maria and Susan laughed, for 
Lettice did not often have visitors to her- 
self, 
But presently Sagan came back, and in 
wondering hbalf-awed tones eaid, ‘It’s a 
young gentleman, miss; and when I told 
bim Mrs. Koightly was out, be said he 
would like to see one of the young ladies. 
J told himonly Miss Lettice was in, but he 
said that would do very well, so I showed 
him into the drawing-room, miss, and 
here's his card.”’ 

Jn agreat state of excitement Lettice took 
the card and read, ‘Mr. Arthur Lawrence,’’ 
that was all, no address, no club, 

“Are you sure he said be would like to 
see ine, Susan,’’ asked Lettioe, half fright 
ened and half flauered. 

“Yes, miss, he did indeed,and a very 
handsome gentleman he is,” answered the 
impressed Susan, ‘and avery nice spoken 
one too. He locked round the drawing- 
room, quite pleasant like, and gaid, ‘Lofty 
drawing-room, with conservatory adjoin- 
ing,’ and I says, ‘yes, sir, and Miss Lettice 
manages all them flowers herself, and then 
be wentand smelt them miss, and seemed 
quite pleased, Ob, be is a very aftabis 
gentieman,’’ 

Ky this time Lettioe was quite in a flutter. 
She was one of those girls who are con- 
siantly expecting some great thing to bap- 
pen, and are always living in a atate of ex. 
citement, and, being rather conceited, she 
expected to be greatiy admired if allowed 
togo more into the world. She was long- 
ing to tly abroad to on her charms, and 
was very indignant at being still kept in 
the schoolroom, feeling sure thet though 
other giris night not be old enough to come 
outat sixteen, she was very different, and 
was perfectly fitted for society, 

Her sister, Mabel, though several years 
olderthan Lettice, was very shy, and Let- 
tice would constantly urge her to put ber- 
seif wore forward. 

“Wait till I come out and things will be 
very different,” she would say and vould 
be quite indignant if any one laughed at 
her. 

Now she felt that her time had come, 
her inotber and Mabel were oat, every- 
thing could be managed in her way, and 
they should now be shown her perfect fit- 
ness to come out by the grace and dignity 
of the reception of her visitor to-day. 

Consequeatly giving her gown a pull, to 
make it iook longer, and smoothing her 
hair, she remarked to Martha “Send up 
tea directly,”’ and leaving the servants’ 
hall walked towards the drawing room. 

For a moment she stood holding the door 
handle, Snould she bow or shake hands? 
This was a difficult question. Then she re- 
solved to copy her Aunt Emily, for whom 
she had a great admiration, and finally de- 
cided to shake bands and ingitate her aunt's 
— in every respect as nearly as pos 
sible, 

Alterone more pull to her gown sbe 
opened the door and walked in. 

Mr. Lawrence was standing by the tire 
p-acé Opposite the door, and buwed as Let- 
lice came in, Lattice also bowed, and then 
aiVaucing towards him, shook hands, and 
Sal! in ber aunt’s eager gushing manner— 

“Oa, bow do you do, Mr. Lawrence? I 
a'n 40 glad Lwasin, Comeand sit by my 
ps the sofa, and teil me all about your- 

This Lettice knew to be right; she had 
heard her aunt Say juet these words to a 
cousin of hers, who had come home after 
being abroad for some time, 

Mr. Lawrence immediatety complied 
With her request, and remarked that it was 
a lovely day. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Loettice, play 
fully. ‘You must have been quite disap 
pointed at finding me in, | know what 
you young men are, calling on fine days 
404 hoping to find everybody out.” 

Mr. Lawrence toesay that, on the 
utrary, he bad particulariy hoped to fiod 
Mra, Kuightly in. 

“Auland not me? There, I have caught 
you now,” said Lettice with an arch look. 
Sue was immensely picased with berself 
she was doing even betier than she had ex- 

a Mr. Lawrence would certainly tei! 
; 4vel how cuarming ber sister was, and 
oth Mabel and her mother would see bow 
= 'ré than possible it was for her to come 
2Ut at once, 

— began wondering if Mr. Lawrence 
4* What ber sunt called a “parti.”” How 
a ghtful it would be if he was. It would 
“eke ber triumph even greater. To ex- 


tract tra- 
a Om bim the extent of his means was 
her , ject 


ood.tempered coo 
eased promise, an 


r be» - you ride down from town?” was her 
_“e I did not,” be answered, ‘I came by 

“Oh, you lazy man,” Lettice interrupted. 
“I believe you drove down. Reaily, young 
menin these days,” and Lettice tighed 
She was silent, however, only for a mo- 
ment, and then quickly continued her 
round of questions— 

“I suppose you will be running off to 
Scotiand directly, like all the rest of the 


world?”’ she interrogatively, 
“Well, no,” answered Mr. Lawrence; “I 
os think sball get away till Septem. 


a mgs _ = go to Norfolk, or 

somewhere, r patrid rbaps 

that will be better in some > 

say this dry weather is killing most of the 

=, hat a cw season 7 bas 
ere at the garden rty 

‘What guden party? asked Mr Law- 
rence. 

“Ob! Mr, Lawrence, what garden party?” 
repeated Lettice affectediy, ‘the Qaem’s 
garden party, of course,’’ 

“No, I was not there,” answered Mr. 
Lawrence, “were you?’’ 

Now this was rather a biow to Lettice, as 
not being out, of course she had not been 
there, but she answered promptiy 

‘My mother and siater were there, but I 
had a previous engagement.’’ Poor Lettice, 
She thought she had been so clever in her 
©xcuse, and certainly a previous engage- 
ment to the Queen's party was very impos- 
ing. “How you must enjoy our Hertford- 
shire air,”’ she went on, “after dancing 
seven nights in the week,”’ 

“[ don’t asa rule, dance on Saturday or 
Sunday nights,” answered Mr, Lawrence 
quyetly. 

Lettioe grew rather red, and felt the sar- 
casm. She was immediately relieved by 
tae arrival of tea. 

Edwardes not having yet returned from 
the Crystal Palace, Susan brought it in. 

‘“‘Now, Mr. Lawrence, | amsure you will 
be glad of some tea,” exclaimed Lettice 
with her most grown-up air, 

Mr. Lawrence seemed rather inclined to 
go, but Lettioe would not hear of this. In 
her most eager way she urged him to stay, 
and at last, half smiling, he consented. 
Lettice never allowed the conversation to 
flag for a moment; she discussed the cricket 
at Lord’s, the Jubilee Dae men besides 
many private dances and parties to which 
her sister bad been, as, though they did 
not live in London, they lived in one of the 
most convenient suburbs in Hertfordshire, 
besides which Mrs. Knightly and Mabel 
generally went up totown for a month or 
#0 at the beginning of the season, ieaving 
Lettice with her father at home, 

“We want to let this house,’’said Lettice, 
“and go abroad forAugust and September-~’’ 

“Yea, I know,’’answered Mr. Lawrence, 
‘but I don’t think you will do it, as it is 
getting iate in the year for letting houses 
now.’ 

“How desponding 0 are about it,’’ 
answered Lettice. laughing, “and with what 
an air of authority you speak,’’ 

They had finished tea now and Lettice 
half n to wish that Mr. Lawrence 
would go, though, on the whole it was 
rather flattering; bis paying her so long a 
visit showed that he found ber entertaining. 

She began to wonder more than ever wito 
he was, and thought it very odd that neith- 
er her mother nor sister had ever mention- 
ed bim. And he Is nice, too, she thought. 

“Mabel sometimes is very stupid, I will 

to make mother ask nim to dinner.”’ 

‘“Motber and Mabe! will be in directly,” 
she said aloud. ‘They will be so giad to 
find you here.”’ 

Mr, Lawrenee got up hastily. ‘Oh, will 
they bein soon? 1 am afraid I can’t wait; 
1 must be going now,”’ be answered. 

**] am 80 you can’t wuit,’”’ said Lettice 





sure he thought [ was out and #0 I ought to 
be. He stayed nearly an hour.” 

“My dear Lettice,” said her mother, 
“what an extraordinary girl you are! Wu 
was this young man?” 

“I forget his name now,” said Lettica, 
‘but I will feteh you his card; he was very 
nice, and so sorry to miss you, I told nim 
I was sure Mab would be very much dis 
appointed,”’ 

“My dear Lettice!” gasped Mrs. Knightly 
and Mabel, 

“Yes, and I asked him to call again 
soon,”’ went on Lettice, ‘I asked him, too 
if he often danced with Mab at balls, an 
he said he didn’t often meet her, and I 
y — and wy w. he bel " to the 

ore ub, as though 
he would ask us to dine there with bit 
but he didn’t; and mamma, I am quite 
sure now that you ought to let me cone 
out, Yousee that 1 am quite grown-up 
enougb.”’ 

“Go aud get that card, Lottice,”” waa all 
Mra, Knightley cculd say; and, as Lottice 
ran out of the room, she murmured, ‘‘Tuat 
dreadtul child! ’ 

“Here it 1, mamma,” said Lettiee, hand 
ber mother a very thin card, on which was 
printed in variegated type, “Mr. Law- 
rence,”’ 

“I don’t know bim,”’ said Mra, Knight. 
ley breathlessly; ‘and what a card!’ 

“Oh, nammal!l” gasped Mabel; and then 
began to laugh nervously, ‘don’t you 
know who it is?’’ 

“Noa, od dear, tell me at onoe,’’ said 
Mra. Knightley, anxious to hear the worst 
and not to be kept in suspense, 

“IV's the inan from King and Taylor, 
who was to come and personally inspect 
the house for letting.”’ 

No answer from Mrs, Knightley, only a 
terribie silencs; then she got up, and went 
to her writing table, and presently said: 

“Will this do, Mabel? ‘Mra. Knightley 
d: sires to take her house off Mesars. King 
and Taylor’s books, and wishes to have no 
further communication with them on the 
subject.’” Then turning to Lettice, she 
said, ‘“<do upstairs, Lettioe, I cannot bear 
the sight of you for the present.”’ 

As Lettice left the room, Mra, Knightley 
turned to Mabel and said, 

‘Surely, now, even her father will see 
that that child must have a strict governess 
for the next two years at the least.’’ 

Poor Letticel 


eS ———_— 
The dudes of New York are dotermined 
altogether to reform the simnpie black and 
white of a modern gentieman’s evening 
dress, and the smart young Frenchman Is 
following their exampie, Ata recent din. 
ner party at Nice all the men came rigged 
out for the admiration of the ladies in car- 
nation swallow-taile, No doubt they be 
lieved that they presented an immenssiy 
distinguished appearance The attempt to 
disestablish bisck-and-white haa been nen 
times made end has always come to aviel. 
Its moat ridictlous manttes'ation ia the bit 
of red slik bu'ging onthe white vest and 
the strip of red sock over plaxk pumps. 
These be fr: pperi«s, but they won’t revoiu 
tionize sovie.y. But the whole tabric of so 
ciety will be at once ups: t and a new order 
of things witl begin ita young man sbout 
town, before be accep s an invitatiou to 
dance or dinner, is W consider whether be 
has any clothes to wear; if he is to be de- 
terred by tbe fear tuat vis pea-green pants 
have become tawiliar in the eyes of bie #0 
cial circle, and he doubts whether the 
uuauve coat which he especially afiects will 
harmonizs with the yown of the young 
lady with whom he intends to dance ali 
the dances she will grantiobim. Supp *e 
the costumes ot the pair do not barunenizs 
What are they to uo? As welf-reep ong 
members of society they cannot cul a bi 


Zarre togetber. 
it but to sit 


There will be Lothing for 
out ail the evening in a se 


cluded aod unlighted corner, and makeup 


ratber surpr. 


at his sudden baste. 





“Sball I ring for your carriage ?’’ 

“Oh no, thank you,! came by train,” 
answered he. “I won’t trouble you. Good- 
bye, Miss Lettice, thank you for a very 
pleasant visit. I can’t be quite sorry your 
manma was cut,” and after shaking bands 
eftusively, he went out of the room, and 
taking bis bat and stick he had left in the 
hall, he walked quickly down the drive, 
and «disap ed out of sight. 

Lettice felt very triumphant, and longed 
for her mother and sister to come home, 
thatsbe might teil them all about it, She 
feitishe had distinguished herself, and done 
it well. 

lt was certain now that they could not 
say she was not old enough tw come out; 
she had proved herself perfectly capable, 
and se was sure thst even Mabel muat 
acknowledge it. Sue could hardly restrain 
her impatience tiil she beard the sound of 
wheels. 

She ran Into the ball and almost laughed 
when her mother said, ‘‘Well baby have 
you been very dul: ”’ 

“Baby, Indeed! Oh no, mamma, not at 
all,” she answered demurely, and said no 
more until she had heard all that her moth- 
er and Mabel had been doing; then she 
thought her time bad come; and said, ‘1 
have had a visitor while you have been 

a ” 
Her mother said nothing, and Mabel sald 
careieesly, “Ob, bas Fiorence Milbank been 
here 7” 

“No, no, fot she, areal visitor, I mean 
someone who asked for mother and you. 
and wheu be heard you were out he asked 


e.”’ 
a * looked up. “What are 


Mra. Knightley ° 
ou saying, Lettioe? A visitor wo see you 





bo was it?” 

“It was a man,” answered 
young man, snd very nice. 
with me, and we talked about everything 


that you have been to in London; and I an 


Lettios, ‘‘a | 
He had tea ! 


if they can, by tne harmany cf their soul« 
for the discord af their toilettes, And even 
more disastrous effects of naking men’s 
dress more eiaborate and more ,expensiv» 
will be to further reduce the alresdy di. 
minished ranks of dancing men. 

An exciting marriage took place the early 
part of the week, at a museum in Mem. 
phis, Tennessee, The bride wasan Aibiio 
“curio’’ and the groom was an attache o! 
the establishment. As the ceremony was 
about being performed by a just'oe of the 
peace the Albino’s brother caught the 
bridegroom ty the collar and the groom 
grasped him by the hair, Tney wal'z d 
around the ball in hostile embraces, the 
bride clinging to her chosen and the justice 
followingin atrot, repeating the formuin 
required by law. Hy the time the cirouit 
of the room was completed the justice an- 
nounced that the twain were inen and wife, 
and then an to separate the irate bus. 
band and brother. The newly marriea 
cou ple left the hali under the protection of 
the jaw. 


The essentiais of a watering piace inay 
b> aliiteratively summed up tous: Sos, 
sait, sun, sand, sheiis, sbrimps, steamers, 
sips, sailors and shingle. 

3. a 

WAKNER’S Log Cabin Kemedies—old- 
fashioned, simple compounds, used in the 
days of our bardy forefathers, are “oid 
timers” bat ‘oid reliable.” They com prise a 


Warner’s Log Cabin Sarsaparilia, 





“Hops aud Buchu Remedy,”’ “Couvh auu 
Consumption Remedy.” “Halr Torte,” 
‘Extract,’’tor Externai andluterus U6, ’ 
‘Plasvera,”’ “Row Cream,” for Catarrii, acd 
“Liver Pills,” Toey are putup by H, H. 
Warner & Oo., proprietors of Warner’s Sa 6 


Remedies, and promise to equal tae stan 
dard value of thuee gréat preparations, Al! 
iriiggiaia keep bine 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





An authority reports that ‘more patent 
leather will be worn this year than in any 
other aines (ta invention, The Piccadilly 
remains the popular shoe. Laces prevail 
Over bultous to 80 large a degree that but 
tous will ecaroely be used at all. Fur late 
sprivg aud ail summer Wear rueset ieatier 
will nearly drive everything else out of the 
market, More than a dozen new styles of 
russet leatuer Choes will soon be on the 
counters, Factwuries are running night and 
day to fili orders "’ 


A celebrated but very vain and over- 
bearing French painter in Paris had a pet 
dog that was taken iil, and he had the au- 
dacity to send tor one of the leading physi- 
Clans in the capital, on the assumption that 
« veterinary surgeon was not good enough 
for the valuable dog of so great a personage 
as bimeeif. The physician who had been 
bonvred with the summons was at first 
quite shocked at the impertinence of ihe 
no but soon recovered his equanimity, 
and returned the following m to the 
knight of the brush: Would Monsieur M. 
be enough to step over to iny houne, 
as i havea ouu pie of wiudow shutters that 
want painting?’ 


The following picture of Japanese ile by 
Prof, Morse snows how pleasant may ve 
the relations between human and the brute 
creation: ‘Birds build their nests in the 
olty houses, wild fowl, gpese, and ducks 
aligot in the public parks, wild deer trot 
about the street; and be had been aciualiy 
loliowed by wiid deerin the streets, uib- 
Diing melon rind Out of bis hand, as tame 
as Calves and lambeon our Michigan faruis. 
A dug g0ee W& sleep iu the Lusicat street; 
wen turn aside 80 as Dot Wl disturb him. 
One day, a beauliiui heron aliguted ou the 
luob ofa tree; aud the busy, jomiiing throng 
slo, ped. EKvery wau's band went into his 
pocact, just as tuey would with us, but 
instead of bringing vul @ ‘popper’ oul came 
peouoi apd sk eloL paper, 


A correspondent says thata man named 
Frederick Clark, wio lately died here, 
Was, at toe time of his death, uncie to ir, 
nephews, and over 400 nieces, He was tus 
sixieenth child of atlamily of twenty, wu! 
Wuich sixleen married anu bad lamilies, 
ln the list of Dephews and Llewos, severa: 
generations a:¢, of course, included; anu 
as Mr. Clark died at the age ol ee Sarge 
the statement is not realiy # astonishing 
as may at Gretappear. Li, say, ten of lin 
married brothers aud sistera bad ou an 
average 01x child:6u a piece, and if thirty 
Of tuc se wixly Dephe as and vieoes Lad on 
the average four children apiece, the lint 
ol Ciarke’s nepuews aud nieces may have 
awounted as high as 150 in tue second 
generation; aud iu eighty-lour years tuere 
je time for four geueraiivns ww warry abd 
have families. 

—__ os 


DOCTORING IN THE DAKK, 


—E  — — 





No senaible surgeon will atlem pi the por- 
‘orumance of an operation involving tiuiman 
fe in a room secluded froin the proper 
amount Of light, A practitioner will not at- 
teu pt the diagnosis of s comp!icated disease 
uniess Le can se@ the sufferer and wake an 
‘Xamipstion upon which to base bis opin- 
10a relative to the course of treatment neces. 
sary to bring about a complete restoration 
of health, 

Notwithstanding the impropriety of 
such action there seems to be a greut deal of 
doctering done in the dark. 

Hy this it is not intended that a litera! 
weaning be inferred, but that a great uiany 
(nistakes are committed because of tue 
darkness which ia the result of ignorance, 
It needs no illustrations to demonstrate that 
gross ignorance bas caused many fatal i/\ns- 
taxes to be made in the treatineht of disea- 
sen by those who proliss to be learned in 
the art of healing. 

In many diseases several Organs are nore 
OF Lema iu plicated and what seems a primary 
aliiment may be one quite remote. For in 
stauce, a seVeré headache inay bave ite or! 
gin in a disturbed stomach. On the otier 
uand, sickness at the stomach may be caus 
ed by a blow on the head. The seat of ty 
puoid fever is in the upper part of the 
bowels, but moat of its worst symplowe are 
ollen lu the brain. 

Sytoptomus of disease as well a4 discusses 
theussel ves are oftentinu.ea followers or con- 
coultants of some unsuspectod Organic dis- 
6¢86 and this is pecuilariy trueo! lung, liver, 
braip and heart diseases in general, for ic in 
now known that they are the result of kid- 
ney Ulnease, which shows ita presence in 
8116 such indircct manner, 

Several years agoa genutiewan bi came 
con Vinced of the trutu of this aud throug 
bis ¢florta tue world bas been warned of 
kiunoy disease apd a4 a result of continued 
eflort a specific known a Warner's Salo 
Cure was discovered, the yenera: ume of 
Wwuicd bas shown it to be of inestimabie 
benefit in all cases where kidney treatment 
is desirabie or necessary, 

When consumption is threatened #ee to 
it that the condition ofthe kidneys is im- 
mediately inquired {nto and if they are 
found diseased, oure them by au iminedi 


ate use of Warner's Bafe Cure and the 
syuiploms of lung Uécsy will rapidly dis 
appear, 

Tbere are too many !naltan & read 
corded of the terribie rexuits pr 
e lack of knowledge concerning the caus 
Of disease, and huinan ii! j f 

n portance tO be [oolls y sa 
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Wur Uoung Folks. 


THE GUIDING STAR. 





RY 4. 





(FIOM, will you promise to do something 
for us—very particular?” 
“No, no; 1 never buy p'gs in bags, nor 
yet make promises in the dark.” 

‘There, you are always making fun; and 
this tice it is real earnest, not fun"’ 

“No, not fun.” 

Dear littie six-year old twins! they were 
very like the living echoes the one of the 
otber, as muob alike as (beir names — Bettie 
and Evite, 

“Well, what is this real earnest thing you 
want of me?" inquired Tom, busily wen. 
ing his skates in tho ball, 

“Will you geo to Diiwn for usa, and do 
some shopping?” 

Dilton, toe nearem town, wasa very Lou- 
don to the imaginations of the wee maidens 

“No, that I oan’t, fur I’m in @ harry & 
mend these old skates, and (ben I'm of w 
the lee; for the wisero @s ‘oresee snow in the 
sky, and goodb) e \oskailag wheu the snow 
oo viea,"' 

Certainly the heavy clouds, sealing #: 
steaithily ower the sky as ftosnut out the 
sunlight, looked very like snow, 

“What would you «ay if a tairy brought 
you a new pair of skates? would you g” 
then?’ 

* Pool! fairies are not ao good-natured as 
that in theese stingy days,’’ soofied Tom, im 
patiently; for he seemed to have a great 
deal of trouble with his almost worn-out 
skates 

With this the mites left bim, and went 
tripping back, band-in-hand, upstairs to the 
nursery. The nursery w-day—C iristmas 
Kve—was se somewhat dreary do natn, for 
the queen thereof bad ab ticated, or some 
thing very like it, and bad gone down to 
areiat (be queen of the kitehon, notin mak- 
ing iawe, but in compounding all rorta of 
good things, to neke glad the hearts of the 
little pecpie in the nouse--and the big folk 
too, Down sat the «mali maidens on the 
deserved hearth, quite crushed with this 


disappointing, UOneatisfactory brother of 
theire, He ougbt to have known better, 
socio be wae bard upon eleven; and Wiil 
wae thirteen, only he had not returned 
frou) eehool yet; be was to come this even. 


Ing, a8 weil at inamma, who had been away 
nursing an aunt--a real homeciming wa- 
to «ake glad the house by-and-py, 

Toelr perplexity wan thie: their grand- 
mother had gent them a joint Christmas 
present of something like five dollara, and 
toey were benton buying with ita present 
for everyone in tne houre, 

‘Cause 'twould be like the Wise Men 
t» give our gold to someone for Jesus 
make,’’ they said; a sweet awe stealing into 
their starlike eyes, 

They bad made outa list of their require. 
ments in their own quaint writing, and 
here wee Tom, like a very spoll-eport, up- 
setting al their plans, by refusing to go wo 
town and mnake their purchases, 

“We ius go ourselves,’ said practical 
E tle, 

‘On! Ettie, could we—may wef’’ oried 
Hettie the doubtful, 

“Of course we can, and must, if we buy 
the things, and not keep gold all to vur- 
selves," returned the wee lady. 

‘But ‘tis eo far. and—"' 

‘Twas far fortho Wise Men,” interrupted 
Nitle, “but they did not mind that because 
‘twas a journey of love, nurse says, And 
ours would be for love, ali for love: and 
we'll go directly or’twiil be dark before we 
get back, and ‘twould be dreadful to be out 
in the dark.’’ 

“Yeu,'’ assented Kettle, “'twould be 
dreadful to be out In the Jark, and thesanow 
might come.,"’ 

So without moro afo they put on their 
fur-tipped blue cloaks and boods; Bettie 
took toueir list and the precious money, 
then down the stairs they mole, and outin 
the walting world; the glooiny saow-c ouds 
looming over-head, but not a snowflake 
falling to warn them of what was coming. 

Dear iittle mites! they thougbt not of 
wrong, and yetthey ought not to have gone; 
even tuough, as they said, it was a journey 
of love. 

A journey of love at Coristinas, whe onoe 
upon atime that long, loug j »urney of love 
was inadé@ by a littie Child, who slept His 
first asleep in s manger, In a stable. 

Ab! it was very c ld along the road to 
Dilton, which ran direct across the downs, 
where shadows seemed to lurk even then, 
betore sundown, 80 gloomy was the earth 
under the threatening snow-clouds, 

What a babel of sounds, what dagzling 
shops, what crowds of almost giant people, 
surrounding the mites of twina, th ing 
their way, band-Iu-hand, througe the quiet 
little town to the toy-ebhop and geverai re- 
pos tory of pretty things they knew eo weil, 
having Often gone there with their mam ma! 

“Pease, we want to spend a balf-ae- 
gic,’’ said Bettie, holding E.ile tightly 
by the bend, and laying the precious o>in 
on the counter, both their eyes just high 
enough to eer it when tuere. 

‘Yes, misa.’’ A lad peered over at them, 
and awaited the next move, 

«We want sometbing for a present that 
would suit our naree,”’ went on Beitie 
shyly, wishing folks a shops knew what 
was wanted without asking. 

Yes, wiss—e nice purse, I should say; 
bere are so.we at a quarter,” and there, b - 
fore their adimiring eyes, were the very ar 
tic! ea. 

“Yor, please,’ 
ing one. 

‘And one fo ne, please,”’ came from 


said Bottie, timit!ly ce!oct 





They would make twin (Agog: it 
seemed; the lad smiled, ana! the two 
purses aside, 

“And a doll for somebody,”’ said Bettie, 
looking with mysterious indifference st 
Ettte, 

* And a doll for somebody tor me.”’ spoke 
E tle with the same mysterious look of in 
diflerence as her sister's, 

* Yea, miss, a qnarter doll; see, here are 
anne beauties,’’ The youth ledthem t « 
whole oolony of simpering misees, enough 
to (urn the head of any purchasing mam, 
euch marvois of loveliness were they ir 
tueir make-belief flesh and blood of wrx 
and *eewduet. 

* Dark hair or golden?” was the very 
husiness-like question of the boy bebind 
the counter, 

* Which would you choose, Ettie, if you 
were somebody 1” inquired Bettie, abyly. 

‘Oa! a golden baired darling,” wae the 
riady answer, 

* And which would you choose if you 
were somebody else?” cans like a twin 
question. 

“J—1 should say dark Lair—that one 
thers, bicause she’s like mamma,’’ de- 
cided Bettie. So the twin beauties were 
iaid aside, and the lad waited for furtber 
orders, 

“A pencil-case for a gentleman, and a 
pencil holder for a lady,”’ came glibly trom 
B sttle’s tongue. Ab! she wasgaining con- 
fidenee ; she and Ettie consulting their list 
from time to time to make sure they were 
right, 

** Yea, mies; silver ones, of course, these 
are a quarier,” and a whole trayful was 
held down for her inspection. 

“And I want just the same, please,”’ 
piped Extie, diving ber little gioved hand 
in, and making ber choice at well. 

“Yes, omiss.”’ The young salesman 
bowed and waited. 

‘*A pair of boy’s skates,’’ spoke Bettie, a 
glad little ring in her voioe, 

* You havn't money enough left to buy 
them, uiies,’’ amiled the Jad; while both 
amall hooded beada were bent with shame 
at the thought of their poverty, Not buy 
Tom his skates, when their glad young 
hearts had throbbed to a tune knowao only 
to themael vee : 


*‘ New skates for Tom, new skates for Toi , 
Good for evil, good for evil, 
A(t Curiatmas times” 


Biank verse, but a aweet little song for the 
nenson. 

As they conferred together in stage 
whispers the lad interrupted — 

* Buy him #« knife, wise; that would bea 
querter, 

“Do you think he'd like it?’ asked 
Bottie, resignation in her tone, 

“¥ mies, a kniie always comes inp 
handy for a boy ; a boy with a knife is very 
like @ young lady with a doll; he can 
never have too many; and with this assur 
auce from a boy, Bettie —— to see and 
cnoose a kni'e, Kitie making ber twin pur- 
chase as herewfore, 

A ter this followed the packing of the 
twin parcels; then, each with her own, 
they allied out into the babel again, 
awong the shops and the crowds. 

Here they found the lamplighter run- 
ning bere and there and setting ital! alight, 
for the shadows were creeping down early 
and bringing with them the snow. 

And that was notall; the wind took their 
breath, drive—driving always in their 
taces, never in their backs; and two long 
wiles lay along the road between them ano 
bome—along that road where the anow was 
already drifiing, as if to form traps for their 
unaccustomed feet to stumble into and trip 
them up. 

“But ’twill blow us home,”’ said hopeful 
Bettie, “and then just think how nice "twill 
be t© open our treasures, (he same as the 
W ise en did.” 

But ob! when would they be there? Ettie 
burst out crying, and sat down in the snow, 
like the faint-nearted traveller she was, 

‘What is it, Ettie?” said motherly little 
Bettie, sitting down to keep her company, 
and twining ber arm about her. 

“] wieh thie was home; and the way is so 
long,’’ sobbed she, ber head On faithful Bet- 
tie # bosom. 

“Yes, dear, and the way was long to the 
Wise Men; but they never cried, nor sat 
down and wished ‘twas sborter, 'cause of 
the love,"’ 

“But they had a star to guide them’’—aye, 
true, Bettie could not gaineay that 

“6 a dear, ’cause they were for truth 
Wiese Men, and for truth Jesus was on earti 
and 'twasn’t in the Bible then, sauwe as now 
for folk to read and do like it,’’ 

So they taiked, and when they arose to 
go On their poor littie limbs were well nigh 
venumbed, the night denser, the snow 
deeper around theu, the downs ove great 
yawuing, bewildering space, and tuey two 
mnitee—two atoue—iloet io their wage! Ob! 
if that beautiful star of old, tuat Curistimas 
atar, would Once more appear, and guide 
tuew to the sput to which their fond bearts 
were turning, where their treasures « ere 
be poured out, not at the feet of the Christ. 
was Child, because He needed them not, at 
bome now in His Father's glory; but to be 
given to the dear ones on earth, in His 
stead, that which their goid bad bougnt, 
aud only their loveto goupto Him like 
‘© eweet ecent Of frankinoeuse and wyrrt 
—up beyoad the snowy sky. 

“Ab! Bettie, we shall never, never get 
bome without the star to guide us,’’ moan. 
ed Ettie. 

And Bettie quite as sorrowfuily replied, 
"No, Ettie; we never, never sbhai!.’’ 

‘But if we pray,’’ sighed Eitic, as if hops, 

KO a sweet littie star, were rising within 
oer, “praying can bring things, and per- 
hape @ star,”’ 

Ab! yea, t 


that inward v'inting scameto Ret 
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tle likewiee, ‘Yea, Ettie, I'll pray, and 
you say Amen!” and so she did. 

“© Jesus, please send us a star to cuide 
us in our days, same as to the Wise Men tn 
their days, for we are lost.’’ This was the 
prayer which went stealing up out of the 
snowdrilt and the storm. 

And, not many «nany minutes after,sure 
ly, surely, they spied a bright ~~ 6 
moving star inthe gloom—low, very low 
down, 80 little maidens like them could 
see it: and bobbing about, now here, now 
there, es if uncertain of the house to whic) 
it was to guide. 

“When they saw the star, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy,” are the Bible 
words about tue Wise Men; and they fitly 
describe the feelings of our small hero- 
inea, 

Now the estar was bearing down upop 
them; or rather, Will and Tom, with a lan 
tern, shouting “Bettle, Ethel!” as they 
came, 

Al! sweeter than the sight of any beaut! 
tul star was it to the two children to be 
gathered into those strong brotherly arms 
Ww be carried bome to their mother, who 
was there and waiting for them; and, on 
the following morning, to open their treas 
ures, and surprising everyone with their 
loving gifte—Bettie surprising Eittie with 
the giftof adoll, Ettie surprising Bettie 
and each receiving just the sort of darling 
they wished for. 

As for mamma. she said, as she kissed 
tnem, that she thanked God that the star of 
love, earthly and heavenly, had guided her 
two poor little ‘Wise Men’’ horne to ber, 
and not left them to die in a snowdrift, as 
they certainly must have, without that beau- 
tiful guiding star. 

But Tom said, ‘And 1 suppose ‘twas the 
star of self-love which brought about the 
mischief; for, if I’d gone to Dilton for them, 
as I might bave—for precious little skat:ng 
I pad after all—nothing would have hap 
pened.”’ 

“Ab!” sighed mamma, ‘“#elf-love was 
never ineant for a Christinas star.’’ 

To 


WHAT BECAME OF A DREAM, 





BY SHIELAs 





{lov ERTOPS and thistle-down! It is 
the greatest pisoe of stupidity 1 ever 
heard of!’ thundered the Lord Cnan- 

coor; and the fairies-in-waiting shook in 
their embroidered slippers; for when the 
Lord Qhancellor cried “clover-tops and 
thistledown!”’ they knew that be was ina 
particularly bad temper, and that somebody 
or otber was going tu get into trouble. 

Now what bad happened was this, and it 
vertainly was very annoying. 

For a month before every Christmas Eve 
as it came round, the fairies at Queen Mab's 
court were busily engaged in getting ready 
a Christunas dream for every body. 

Each mortal bad to have one especially 

prepared for biin, and those intended for 
royal personages were generally designed 
by Mab herself and ber favorite ladies-in- 
waiting. 
On Christmas Eve the fairies were hard 
at work, carrying the dreams to their re- 
spective owners; and imagine the state of 
mind they were turown into when it was 
discovered that the beautiful dreain pre- 
pared for little Prince Rudolto, heir to 
tue great kingdom of Arraconda, had been 
lost, 

Lost, stolen, or strayed, it was all one! 

The prince’s dream was gone,and nobody 
could find it, 

It was a truly terrible thing to happen in 
Fairyland, 

«,uee0 Mab shed wars; the Lord Chancesi- 
lor stamped and stormed; the crier moun- 
ted on a swift grasshopper, was sent ail 
round the kingdom, and the fairies flew 
hither and thither with frightened faces, 

‘Such a thing bas never occurred since | 
became (jueen of Dreains,’’ sobbed Mab 
turowlug down the sceptre. 

And (ben, because she was so vexed about 
it, she sovlded the Lord Cuancelior, who 
turned as red as a lobster, and went out aud 
scolded the First Lord-in-Waiting by way 
of relieving bis feelings. 

Tue First Lord-in-Waiting looked quite 
g) een with anger, and he sovlded the Lord 
Higu Steward, who kicked tne butier, wuo 
boxed the page’s 6ars, Who pulled the dog’s 
tall, Who bit a littie piece out of the cat’s 
var, 

Andall this was because some foolish 
fairy had madea mistake, and bad either 
loa. the prinoe’s dream, or carried it to sume- 
b dy who was not # prince at all, and there. 
fore bad no business with it. 

° + * * a a 


It was the night of Christmas Eve, and 
the snow lay onthe ground and covered 
the roofs of the houses with its white mau- 
tie. 

One by one the siars came out and twink- 
ledin tne clear cold sky; while the chilu. 
ren were all asleep in their warm beds, 
dreaming of what the next day would bring 
then, 

Tim, the crossing-sweeper, was also fast 
asleep; but hie bed was nothing but an od 
sack spread on the bare boards of a garret, 
while another one partly covered his thin- 
ly clad body. 

Tim bad only a dry crust of Dread for his 
supper, and had gone to bed hungry and 
Shivering; yet, as he lay there, wiih his 
pinched face turned towards the un- 





curtained window, be looked as bappy as | 


& King. 


Yes, and be was a king too—in his dream; | 


aking with a golden crown on his head 
dressed in beautiful robes; who lived in a 
splendid palace, and had as much to eat as 
be wanted, and more; and who never knew 


what “a . 
, us and hungry and 





footaore, or to ran about the streets from 
morning to night sweeping muddy cros. 


sings. 

Onen he was so tired, hun , and weary 
that he had to stop and against some 
friendly wall. 

He rode in agrand coezinge, or on a wh 
horse that went like the wind, snd com 
day brought fresh pleasures in {ts train, 

fe was a glorious dream; and it seemed 
to Tim to go on for years ond yom, dari 
which he ruled his subjects ly and we 
and made them so yy A that he was 
known everywhere as good King 
Rudolfo, 

Yet, strange to say, Tim bad never heard 
the na ne of Rudolfola bis life, and hardly, 
in fact, knew what a king was; and cer. 
tainly not what a king was in the habit 
ot doing. 

It was all the fauitof that careless fairy 
Trip, who bad given the dream meant for 
crown prince to a ragged crossing-8weeper, 

Perbaps if they bad known how happy it 
made him that Christwas eae would 
not bave been such a distarbanoe in Fairy. 
land over that lost dream, 

But (Queen Mab always looked grave 
when sue reme.abered it, and said that if 
such a thing happened again she would re- 
sign her post, and be Queen of Dreams no 
longer. 

$$ 


HOME-MADE CANDY. 





Five pounds of sugar will make enough 
forasma! evenin company. 

Buy XXX confectioner’s sugar at a 
wholesaie grocer’s, and do not he deluded 
into taking powdered sugar, as itis use- 
less, 

One can make a8 many varieties as she 
chooses, and a good way is to make a “one 
egg quantity” of each as follows: 

axe the white from an egg and measure 
it. 
Put with it an equal numberof teaspoon. 
fule of water. 

Stir in sugar until it can be mixed by the 
hand, Do not get it too stiff, 

Experience is the best teacher here, when 
one can flatten it onto the molding board 
without it sticking is a good test. 

Vanilla is the best flavor for all but lemon 
and almond candies, and possibly a few 
others, 

For chocolate drops, roll the cream into 
bails with the fingers, 

Drop into melted chocolate and roll 
around witb a fork till the balls are thickly 
coated, 

Take out with a fork—better still a lon 
p n—and place them on slightly buttere 
iight brown paper, not near enough to touch 
exch other. 

Orange and Jemon candy; 

(trate the rind of one orange or lemon 
for the quantity above mentioned. 

Mix this tnoroughlv into the cream, 

Fiavor with orange or lemon juice. 

Tine best way to find out when the mass 
is sufliciently Havored is to taste it. 

Forin tvese candies into long strips and 
cut into squares, 

A pretty combination is a layer of lemon, 
then one of chocolate, then one of orange. 
The chocolate 18 made by mixing grated 
chocolate end flavoring it with vanilla. 

For almond obiongs cover almonds with 
the cream, For almond squares chop some 
almonds very fine and mix with the 
cream; then roll into strips and cut into 
squares. Fiavor these with either almond 
or vanilla, or a mixture of both. 

For nut squares make the cream into 
larger, flatter squares and place the hal! of 
an English walnut on balf or on each side. 
For fig and date creams open the fruit 
about two-thirds of its oblong circumference 
remove the stone ofthe date and fill with 
cream, RK>liin granulated sugar to give 
them the usual crystalizsd appearance. 

For the popular rose tint, which makes @ 
pretty combination with layers of whit, 
lemon, orange and chocolate, flavor with 
raspberry or strawberry juice, taking caré 
to strain out all the seeds, Pineapple juice 
makes # delicious flavor and givesa very 
delicate tint. 

For the pistache snade, bruise lettuce, 
pour hot water on it, strain carefully and 
let it stand. One's ingenuity will suggest 
other vVarities. 

Extract of vanilla is so variable in dé 
grves of strength that no definite quantity 
can be given, 

Get a good article and a taste of the flav- 
ored cream wiil soon detertaine bow much. 
If you get your creawn paste too stiff, thin it 
by adding white of egg mixed with an equal 
quantity of water. 

> oe 


INFLUENCE OF SUNSHINE.—A man who 
shaves three times a week says he is con- 
vinced that the bair grows on bis face 
faster in bright weather thau in cloudy: 
“ifthe two days intervening between Wy 
visits to tbe barber,” said he yesterday, 
“are full of sunshine, I find that there is & 
much longer growth of whiskers than wbén 
tbe two days are rainy and the sun is hid. 
After convincing myself that the sun bad 
a very material effect on tue growth of hair 
1 determined to ask the barber about It 
‘Why certainly,’ said he, ‘the sun basthe 
same effect on your hair on your head oF 
face that it has On tne piants, Wuile, © 
oourse, the growth does not stop when the 
cun is bebind the cluads, yet the sun bor- 
ries it up wonderfully. Hair grows nearly 
twice as fast in sunshine as when it raiDs. 
> $2 $< 


Patronizing old gentieman—“I wonder 
| whose little boy this is.”” Small boy 
| There’s two ways you coul >| fin | Ut. 

Old Gent - 97? Sn 


emaen—‘*How so, my aon! 
bight guess oO 
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QUESTIONING, 





BY SUSIE M. BRAT. 





What did you bring me, love? 
One hour of bilss, 
Ooe sweet mad kiss, 
And an everlasting pain! 
A littie sup 
From a hoated cup, 
an « bitter drangbt to drain: 
~~ = 
What did you bring me, love ’ 
A flower that died, 
And a thorn in the side, 
fo plerce me evermore, 
A flash of light, 
And eternal olight 
Hlack as the midnight*s core! 


What did you bring me, love” 
(ne burst of song, 
And asilence long, 

And deep as Eternity! 
Should lL sing your praise 
In a poet's lays 

For the gifts you brought to me? 
Oe 


oF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 





ia the lore of birde it is said that for swal- 
lows and martine to build in a window cor. 
ner, or indeed any where about a house, has 
jong been considered a lucky omen, and 
any trouble they cause is patiently boro 
with under the belief that their presence 
brings prosperity. 

To tear down a nest once it was built was 
looked upon as & daring of the Fates, sure 
\o be followed by & great calamity in the 
family within a twelvemonth. 

To associate misfortune with doing un. 
kind turns to swallows may be looked upon 
asa relic of paganism. These birds were 
sacred to the household gods of the ancients, 
and their preservation was a matter of re- 
ligious concern. 

They were held in high honor as the 
harbingers of spring, and it must be allowed 
that they have always done their best to 
secure the affection of the human race by 
the trusttulness with which they build their 
nests under the eaves of our homes, 

Some people say that swallows and mar- 
ting never come to a house where there is 
‘trite, which, if true, shows their good 
a o8e- 

When they forsake a house they have 
once frequemted the occupier may expect 
misfortune. When they fly down the chim 
ney, 48 sometimes happens, death, it used 
to be held, may be looked for. 

Such is the folklore connected with the 
swallows and martins. As objects of super- 
sti ious regard even more interesting birds 
are robin and wrens. Those two are fre 
qieotly linked together in the popular 
miud, perhaps in consequence of the notion 
that they act as partners in the kindly busi- 
noves Of covering with moss or leaves the 
dead bodies of any of the human race that 
may be exposed to the heavens. 

To injure either bird is exceedingly un- 
lucky, and even mischievous boys when 
they light upon the nest of either, stay 
their destroying hands, 

‘You must not take robins’ eggs; if you 
do not want your legs broken,’’ is a say- 
ing in Suffolk. And accordingly their eggs 
are never seen On the long strings of which 
boys are so proud. 

‘How badly you write,’’ a visitor said 
one day toa boy ina school there. ‘Your 
band shakes 80 that you can’t hold the pen 
steady. Have you been running hard, or 
aaything of that sort?’ 

‘“No,’’ said the boy, “it always shakes. 
[ once had arobin die in my hand, and 
‘hey say that ita robfn dies in your hand 
it will always shake.’’ 

The respect shown to the robin by man 
is shared by the animals of the wood. The 
weasel and wild cat they say, with neither 
molest it nor eat it when killed. 

_ Oce cause for the veneration in which it 
held may be the superstition which rep 
resents the robin as a medium through 
which mankind are warned of approaching 
death. Before the death of a persona 
robin is believed in many instances to tap 
‘brice at the window of the room in which 
he or she may be. 

The red breast of a robin is accounted 
lor by @ pretty legendary story. 

When our Saviour was bearing his cross 
4 robin, touched with compassion, took one 
of the thorns from His crowa, and as it did 
8 the blood dyed its breast, which has been 
of & ruddy hue ever since. 

The wren is known in ancient rhyme as 
“Whe King of all birds,’’ and the title to 
royalty rests on his defeat of the eagle in a 


The story, as it is told both in Ireland 
aod Germany, runs that the birdsonce upon 
& time resolved on electing a king, and the 
choice was to fall on him who could mount 
the bighest in the air. 

The success of the eagle seemed certain, 
but the wren made up his mind to try 
wuvether cuuning was not more than a 
match for size and strength. He contrived 
w hop uaperceived on the eagle's back 
j 1et as the competitors started. 

The eagle never felt the wren’s weight, 
but soared aloft till he had exhausted his 
rivals and was out of sight to most of the 
onlookers. 

At last he began to descend, and as he 
did so the wren sprang off his back, and 
with a twitter of triumph easily gained the 
victory. 

His performance was noticed by some of 
the more sharp sighted fraternity below, 
wao, though they were puzzied to explain 
how he did it, could not deny the fact that 
he had achieved the highest flight; where- 
upon the wren was proclaime.t with all due 
solemnity the king of birds. 

The name for it in many countries is an 
acknowledgement ot its sovereign position; 
in France it is a ‘‘petty king’ and ‘hedge 
king;”’ in Germany ‘‘hedge king;’’ in Hol 
land ‘‘little king’’ and ‘‘little wiuter king;’’ 
in Italy ‘‘little king;’’ in Sweden ‘‘tow! 
king,’’ ‘ alder king,’’ and ‘‘sparrow king.”’ 

The ancients held the wren in great rev- 
ence; they believed it to be the heavenly 
messenger that brought fire to the earth, 
though it disputed this honor with the 
eagle. 

lo performing this kind service ite plum. 
age was uaofortunately scorched, but the 
other birds, in consideration of what it had 
doue, made up this loss, each of them pre 
senting it with a feather, eacept the owl, 
which has ever since been ashamed to show 
itself in the daytime. 

There are exceptions, however, to the 
high esteem in which the wren is held. 

fa Ireland, the Isle of Man, and else- 
where, dislike toit was carried to great 
extremes, and it was the barbarous custom 
to huut this royal and innocent little songs 
ter. 

Tue bunting of the wren took place on 
Curistmas Day, 8t. Stephen’s Day and 
New Year’s Day. 

in Ireland, ‘the wren boys’’ as they 
were called, docorated themselves with 
various colored ribbons, and went around 
with the slaughtered birds, soliciting money 
for the service they pretended they had 
rendered. 

The Irish aversion to the wren is tounded 
on a tradition, one version of which states 
that during the Rebellion a party of Roy 
alists, tired out atter a day’s skirmishing, 
tell asleep, the sentine! also indulging in a 
nap. The enemy approached, but a wren 
tapped three times ona drum that stood 
pear the sentinel, which awoke him and 
saved a surprise, the result being that the 


rebels were defeated. 


| 

(brains of old. 
Ignorance is the night of mind, bat 
night without inoon or star, 
He who gives for the pleasure of thanks 
kuows not the pleasure of giving. 
Beware of no man more than yourselt; 
we carry our worst enemies with us. 
Modesty is to merit as shades to figures 
in a picture, giving it strength and beauty. 
We can only know ourselves through 
the constant study how to govern ourselves, 


There are no principles but those of re 
ligion to be depended on fn cases of real distress. 


He hath a good judgment that relieth 
net wholly fon his own, nor wholly on that of oth- 
ers. oy 

True repentance begins in the humilia 
tion of the heart and endsin the reformation of the 
life. 

God governs the world, and we have 
only todo our duty wisely and leave the Issue to 
hia. 

Cherish the tender buds of piety, and 
they will bloom with benevolence amoug the flowers 
of spiritualized intellect. 

Some of our weaknesses are born in us, 
others are the result of education; It is @ question 
which of the two gives us most trouble. 


It is the first small yielding to temp's 





Femininities. 


And when I lie in the green kirk yard 
With the mould upon my breast; 

Say not that she did well—or Ill, 
Oaly ‘She did her best.'' 


Linked hearts, studded with pearls, make 


a unique pia, 


A silver shoe, with gold laces, isa new 


card receiver, 


Silver shoe horns, with diamond initials, 
are deserving of recognition. 


A pleasing bracelet bas a large morning 
giory mounted on a parrew gold wire, 


An electrical girl has been discovered in 
Canada, She ought to marry a good conductor. 


Love is more pleasing than marriage, be- 


cause romances are more amusing than history. 


Ladies of fashion starve their happiness 
to feed thelr vanity, and their love to feed their 
pride, 


Whatever you dislike in another person 
take care to correct In yourself by the gentie re- 
proof, 


The climax ata Hebrew wedding is the 
breaking of a wineglass, which the bridegroom 
crushes under bis teet, 


Tommy: ‘Say, paw, was there a best 
mnan at your wedding?’’ Pa: ‘'l should remark. 
There she sits right now,’’ ° 


We endow those whom we love in our 
fond, passionate blindness, with power upon our 
souls too absolute to be a mortal's trust. 


To clean ornaments of alabaster dissolve 
borax in boiling water and apply with a cloth or soft 
brush; rinse carefully and dry in the sun, 


[t is not the earliest blossums which are 
most permanent; those which bicom in mid-season 
last the longest. So of that blussom of the heart— 
love, 


Originality of design in jewelry is dis. 
played In a diamond kitten playing with a large 
pearl, supposed to represent a ballofcotton. it may 
be worn asa brooch or hairpin. 


Miss Westend: ‘‘ And can you always 
Judge of a man's character by the way he laughs?’' 
Social philosopher; ‘‘Oh, no; not by the way he 
laughs, but by what he laughs at.*’ 


The strongest of the heathen religions 
numerically are Brahmanism with 138 000 000 devo- 
tees and Baddhism with 503 000 000 Tne o.ber hea- 
then religions have 135, 000, 000 adherents. 


Beautiful effects are obtained by repro. 
ducing the bright postage stamps of the various 
countries, and combining them for decorative pur- 
Dpooes on ash trays, clgar cases, card cases, etc, 


[The cat population of Great Britain is 
over 7,000 000; and almost 4,500,000 kittens annually 
«enter the world, Thus the total yearly production 
of kittens may be calculated as qui te 8, 000, 000, 


Rector’s wite, hysterically: ‘‘ Here's a 
note from those Wagshaws! They ask me to play 
and sing during the evening, because, they say, 
they ‘want the young and attractive women to as- 
sist as waitresses.’ *’ 


The Miss Browns: ‘‘Oh, so glad to see 
you, Mary! But we've got such dreadful colds we 
can’t kiss you, dear, We can only shake hands’ 
fair visitor: *‘Uh dear, how sad! | hope you haven't 
gotacold, Mr, Brown?" 


Elderly spinster, in upper berth of sleep 
ing car, peering over: *‘Excuse me, sir.’’ Man in 
lower berth: ‘‘OCertainly, madam, What can I do 
for your’’ Elderly spinster: ‘1 was looking to see lf 
there was aman under my bed, That's all, sir.’ 


Now that it is customary to have truits, 
flowers, the vinegar cruets, or salt and pepper bot- 
ties, placed in the centre of ‘he table in liew of a 
large castor, pretty devices are made of linen to lay 
upon the cloth. Some oi these are elaborately em- 
broidered, 


An American mania seems to b> fast 
spreading abroad. Our girls are the fashion over 
there, and now our center-board boats have conver- 
ted them. At this rate, it wont be long before Lon- 
don and Paris willcopy our styles. The American 
trick of getting there ts becoming proverbial, 


Here is a use for old paper which may 
be new tosome of the ladies, Fold old, soft news- 
papere in several thicknesses, place in « pan of wa- 
ter until thoroughly wet, then wring out, tear ip 
sinall bits, pick ap fine and throw over your carpet 
tostead of wet tea leaves, and see If you do not like 
it better, 


Chicago society bas acquired a new fea 
ture. A number of ladies who have spent consid- 
era le time abroad, especially in Paris, have organ- 
ized w society, naturally and even necessarily ex- 
clusive, for a series of French sotrees, The purpose 
of these ladies is to transplant some of the chic of 
Varisian eveniogs Into Chicago society, 


N» woman who has any pride is going 
to wear black boots this year with anything but 
‘*black tollets,’’ whether it be for eveniog, Louse or 
street vecasiuns Red boot, green boots, gray 
boots, brown boots and blue boots will be univer- 
satly worn to match the dress. 11 some cases boots 
and gioves lo match will be worn to contrast with 
the tollet. 


“You look tired, Mise B-own; too much 
dancing?’ ‘Oh, dear, no! but we gave what is 
called an ‘engaged dinner,’ last week, where elgnt 
betrothed couples were invited, and afterwards they 
each retired to elght different corners of the two 
rooms aud whispered all the evening. and tt re- 
minded papa acd mamma so much of their court- 
ship that they went out and satvun the stairs and ieft 
me esloue. LD» you wouder I still loom tiredr’’ 


Mre Malaprop bas come to town as 
neoal this season and ie getiing in her work with the 
same disregard for language as always characterizes 








tion that peoples prisons and feeds the galluwe., 


Trifles are indications, even as straws are wee 


vanes. 
The desire of power in excess cansed the 

angels to fall; the desire of Knowledge excess | 
tL ty there le no excess, 





trial which wonld fly highest. 


caused man to fall; but in charit } 
neither cap angel nor man come in danger Dy 't. 


| ene asked the 


ber H clety circles are now laughliog over es lapsus 
at originating with one of the Mre, M's who 
One of her daughters, a beau- 
a sculptor, and some 
*“h,*’ 


wu 
puite vrell known. 
«irl, bad been sitting t 
ady what was belog done, 


e replied, **my daughter is having bust made of 


Fiasculinities, 


A black man is the champion wrestler of 
France, 

Some men cut off their heads with their 
toagues. 

A well bred man is always sociable and 
complaisant, 


Correction of error is the plainest proof 
of energy and mastery. 


Men speak but little when vanity does 
not laduce them to speak. 


All the reasonings of men are not worth 
One sentiment of a woiaan, 


Of all the paths leading to a woman's 
love, pity ts the straightest. 


The Czar of Russia is growing fo fat 
that he has become alarmed, 


Cupid has no arrow which can reach the 
heart armored with indifference. 


He has not learned the lesson of life who 
does not every day surmount a fear. 


A Washington correspondent states that 
but one Senator smokes cigarette. 


Measure not men by Sandays without 
regarding what they doall the week after. 


The sight of a raan’s money ia often ihe 
antidote for the ocor of a very bad character. 


The man who never made a mistake in 
his life is deaf, dumb, blind and et!!! unmarried, 


We have great respect for the penetra 


tion of the man who discovers good qualiiies in us, 


Two of the greatest arts in this world are 
to keep a polish on a silk hat and off the shoulders of 
a frock coat, 

He who cares only for himeel! in youth 
will be a very niggard in manhood, and a wretched 
miser to oid age. 


Every man’s vanity ought to be his 
greatest shame; and every man's folly ought to be 
ble greatest secret. 


Smiih: ‘Good for your wife, Jones! I 
notic: d that she took off her hat at the theatre iast 
evening.'' Jones: ‘Yes; it waean old bat.'' 


As jong as love prevails in the houer, 
space of the breadth of a sword ta satisfactory: as 
soun asit disappears, sixty band-breadths are oot 
sufictent, 


H-re is a suggestion for a lady's gilt 
umbrella. Let the donor have his phvotograph, 
postage stamp size, setiu the handie and covered 
with xliass, 


A young divinetellsa story of a groom 
who, after the marriage ceremony, elipped a #2 bill 
into hie hand, murmuring, apologeticaily, ‘lll do 
better uc xt time.’’ 


A ebirt seen at a recent fancy dress bal! 
had a dead black bosom, and the collar and cuffs and 
tle were also black. They were worn in conjunc- 
tion with trousers, vest and coat in plain white 
oilk. 


The answer lately given in a French 
court by a prisoner accused of almost cutting his 
wife Lo pleces was, witha smile, ** Well, Monsteur 
le President, you know every one has bis little fall- 
ing.’’ 


Eastern young lady, to Western young 
man: ‘'Is not cultivation extending very rapidiy in 
the Weetr'’ Mr. Breezy: ‘Oh, yes, ma'am. Ihave 
‘20 acres under cultivation, agin about balf thal of 
last year.’’ 


Hobbs: ‘I understand that Dobson's 
wife ie a German, and that he mastered the Gierman 
language lo win her.’’ Jones: '*Weil, he must bave 
expended aii his energice on the language, then. He 
has never mastered her,’* 


*‘ Uaderdonedom”’ is what N P Willis 
dubbed the brigade of helf-fledged masculines who 
crowd the doorways and blockade the entrance to 
every ball-room, and are generally too weary and 
biase to enjoy anything but the supper. 


A thoughtful aud worthy New Year's 
gift wasthatof Prince Charies of Bwelen to his 
mother, the Queen. It wasa set of furniture fora 
hospital room for two patients, and it bas been 
placed in the Queen's name in the Royal Hospital at 
Stockhoim,. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan, when a choir boy of 
the Chapel Royal, composed an anthem, and It #0 
pleased the Bishop of London that he gave the litte 
authora half sovereign. This coin Mr. Sullivan 
wears around his neck as « talleman W thie day wile 
composing. 

Mr. Spurgeon, the famous [5 iptist 
preacher, has for many yearg been In the habit of 
sending fresh Dooas W countty clergymen who are 
unable to bay such books themevelves. Heber New 

ton, of New York, bas been doing the same thing, 
and other clergymen have been doing & similar good 
work. 


Magistrate, to prisoner: ‘‘It is some time 
since I saw you here, Uncle Bambo.’' Uncle Sambo, 
virtaously: ** Yes, sab; Ise been quiet an’ law 
abidia’ since de larst time 1 was up befo’ yo’, an’ 
dat wer bout 6x months ago, yo’ honnah.’’ Ma,g- 
jetrate: ‘‘Ab yes, I remember! [| gave you six 
mooths then fur stealing # bam. It's a year (bis 
time, uncle.’’ 


There is but one way to prevent bag. 
ging, and that is to pall the trousers up a few inches 
over the knees whenever you sitduwn, This action 
makes the Knee caps prees against the cloth at a 
point that is below the watural standing position, 
and there le po great preseure of strain while the 
wearer is seated, If the trousers were not pulled 
up they would bave @ strong pressure from the kore 
caps, and the bag ls Lhus made. 


A msoa who wanted \ learn what pro 


feaesion he would bave his son enter, put him to « 
room with « Bivie, an applic aod a dollar b!1) If le 
found bim when be retureed reading the Bibie, he 
would make aciergyman of bim; Ii eating the ay 
pie. @ farmer: if interested in the dollar 
penoker. When be returned he found the boy 

on the Bible with the dollar bill in his pocketa 


apple simvust devoured He made a puilitician 
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Recent Book Js ues. 





VREAH PRERIODICAIA. 


The Woman's World for March bas an 
interesting iilostrated historical article by 
Mra Oscar Wilde, the wife of the editor, 
oo “Muffs."" “Are Servantse Failure?’ is 
® paper ona subject in which all house- 
keepers are interested, although some of its 
conclusions refer particularly to domestic 
difficulties in England. Among other oon- 
trivutors are Mra. Harriet Brooke Davis, 
Mra. EF. Pender Cudllp, Mies F. Layard, 
Ovcar Browning, Mra. Kk. M. Wh aw, 
Mian EK. T. Masters, 8S. W. Bock and Mra 
Swanwick. Pablished by and received 
from Measera. Cassell & Uo. 


The March At, Nicholas contains the be- 
ginning of a story by Joel Chandler Harris, 
calied ‘‘Daddy Jake, the Runaway,” which 
tells of child-life in the South tn Slavery 
times, Itisillustrated'by Kembte. A beau- 
tiful and original engraving, “Under the 
Mistletoe,” forms the frontispiece, H, H. 
Koyersen has a fairy tale called ‘The Sun's 
Sisters,’ illustrated with humorous draw- 
ings. Mrs. Burton Harrison revails the 
réputation of “Washington asan Athiete.’”’ 
A faily illustrated sketob of Antinous is 
contributed by Eleanor O, Lewis, and W. 
Lewis Vraser describes ‘“Storm.Bound 
Sparrows’ which suffered so severely in 
last March's Blizzard. There are several 
sport stories, instalments of three serials, 
another “Brownlie” paper, a sketch of aoi- 
mal life, poetry, etc. Altogether itisanum- 
ber of great variety, interest and value, 
beautifully tllastrated. The Century Oo, 
New Yeni. 

A catalogue of the contents of the Maga- 
zine of American History for March shows 
iis great vaiue and ourrent interest, in 
ite unique aod rare jllustrations it surpas 
new even itself, The leading article descri-. 
bes the Historic Homes and Landmarks’’ 
about the Battery and Bowling Green, Now 
York City. The second article is, “Amer- 
lea: the World's Puzzle in Geography,” a 
comprebensive article aon “The Mecklen 
burg Declaration of Independence, Tne 
well known author, J, G. Kosengarten,con- 
tributes @ strikingly readable paper on 
“Du Pont De Nemours."” General Alfred 
kK. Lee discourses upon “German Family 
nod Soctal Life.’ Mr. Maturin L. Dela- 
field writes of Colonel Henry Beekman 
Livingston, and Annie KE. Wilson gives an 
authoritative paper entitied a “Thrilling 
Adventure of a Kentucky Pioneer.” The 
several minor departments are admirably 
filed —they are usually bright and timely 
it finds hosts of appreciative readers, 713 
HKroadway, New Yora City, 


In the March Cenfury the mnost timely es 
reay In that on the ‘Kules of the House ol 
Kepresentatives,’’ by the Republican lead- 
er, Hon. Thomas HK. Reed of Maine. An- 
other timely essay is Dr. Kdward Kggies 
ton's review of James Kryooe'’s already fa- 
mous work on “The Amerioan Common 
wealth.’’ In the same category of special 
timeliness should be mentioned a curious 
article on “The Use of Oil to Still the 
Waves’ The present inatallment of the 
Lite of Lincoln is entitled “The E tlet of 
Yreedom,"’ and completes the story of 
Emanctpation, The frontispiece of the 
number is Betyg — ofthe Grand Lamacf 
tue Trans Kalkal, from a photograph given 
to George kK ennanp in exchange tor bis own. 
Mr. Kennan’a article desoribes an interest. 
ing and amusing episode of his Siberian 
tour, In fiction there ja begun a three-part 
story by Mra. Mary Hallock Foote, entitied 
“The Last Assembiy Ball; A Paeeado Ro- 
mance of the Far Weat’’ Other articles 
are ‘The Correspondence of Mr. Miles 
Grogan.’ ‘The History of Alix de Morain- 
ville,’ ‘York Cathedral” finely illustrate 
“Olid Italian Masters,’ “Christian lreiand’’ 
illustrated, “The Choloe of Reuben and 
Gad.” “Duten Painters at Home,” illus- 
trated ‘‘Amateur Theatricala,”’ ‘Something 
Electricity is Doing,” together with the 
usual departinents 

—-_- « a -—~=~—e— 


Hiow TO Us# it,—A lady writes on this 
head, apparently with great knowledge of 
her sahdests ~Let me tell you—although 
haif of you migut teach me, I suppose —how 
to put powder on, After bathing the face, 
belore drying, apply a little glycerine, with 
or without dilution of rose water, then take 
a flannel cloth and rub theface dry. Then 
with a bit of cotton or puff, throw the pow 
der on without friction, After which let 
matters rest as they are, until you bave 
completed your toilet When ail this is 
done, and ‘bright as the aun, fair as the 
moon,’ &s, you stand before your tiring 
giass, prepared for such harmless slaught:r 
asthe ‘right’ of our eex, take a soft linen 
rag and carefully remove al! traces of pow- 
der, golug into @ strong light, and invea- 
galing every e6yebrowanddimpie. (If past 
the days of dimples, examine closely tne 
wrinkles.) Afler this operation, conecient 
iously performed, if you are not satiated 
with yourself, Just give up to destiny, and 
look inward adornment. Let rouge 
alone, The store to buy cermine tints ai is 
Nature's, Take briek walka, drink miik, 
and ignore tea and ooflee, gravies, and can- 
dies—and tf you don’t bave cheeks and lips 
like the biliside strawberries, call me a 
prevaricator.’’ 

——— << —t—- 

Duvecist (awakened at 2 A. M )— 
“What do you wish?” Voloce (at the door ) 

“If you'll let me look In your directory 
to see how to address this letter, 1’ll buy 
the postage stamp of you.” ‘ 

—_ - = — 

| like my wile to use Porzoni’s Compiex 
jon Powder because it improves her looks 
and ia as fragrant as violets. 






EVENING 





THE SATURDAY 


IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 


At old Athens, the greatest city of ancient 
Greece, the whole power and management 
of aflairs were placed inthe peopie. It was 
their prerogative to recelv® appeals from 
the courts of justice, to abrogate and enact 
laws, to make what alterations in the state 
they Jud convenient: in sbort, all mat- 
tera, public or private, foreign or domestic, 
civil, military, or religious, were deter- 
mined by them. 

W henever there was occasion to deliber- 
ate, the people assembled early in the 
morning, sometimes in the forum or pubiic 
— sometimes in a piace called Poyx, 

ut most frequently in the theatre of Bac- 
chus, 

A few days before each assembly, there 
was a placard fixed on the statues of iiius- 
trious men erected in the city, to give no- 
tice of the subject to be debated. 

Asthey refused edmittance into the as- 
sembly w all persons who had not attained 
the necessary age, 80 they obliged all others 
to attend, 

Toe Lexiarchs stretched outa cord dyed 
with scarlet, and by it pushed the people 
wwards the place of meeting. Such as re- 
ceived the stalin were fined; the more dili- 
gent bad a smal! pecuniary reward. 

These Lexiarchs were the keepers o! the 
register, in which were enrolled the naines 
of such citizens as had a right of voting. 
4nd ail had this right who were of ag, 
and not excluded by a perevnal fault. Un- 
dutiful children, s0wards, brutal debauches, 
prodigals, deptors to the public, were ail 
excluded, 

Until the time of Cecropa, women had a 
right of suffrage, which they were said to 
have lost on acooant of thelr partiality to 
Minerva, in her dispute with Neptune 
about giving a name to thecity. 

In ordinary cases, all matters were first 
deliberated in the senate of five hundred, 
composed of fifty senators chosen out of 
each of the ten tribes, Each tribe bad its 
turn of presiding, and the fifty senators in 
office were called Prytanes, 

Aud according wo the number of the 

tribes, the Attic year was divided into ten 
parts, the four first oontaining thirty-six, 
the others thirty-five; in order to make the 
lunar year complete, which according to 
their calculation, contained three hundred 
and filty-four days, 
During each of these divisions, ten of the 
fifty Prytxnes governed for a week; and 
were called Proedri; and of these he, who 
in the course of a week presided for one 
day, was called the Epistate; three of the 
Proodri being excluded from this office. 

Tne Prytanes assembled the people; the 

Proedri declared the occasion; and the 
KE pistate deinanded their voices, This was 
tue case in ordinary asseumbiies; the extra- 
ordinary were convened as weil by the 
generals asthe Prytanes; and sometimes 
the people met of their own accord, with- 
out walting the tormalities, 
The assembly was opened by a sacrifice; 
and the place was sprinkled with the blood 
ot the victim, Then an imprecation was 
pronounced, conceived in theese termse:— 
‘*‘May tue gode pursue that man to destruc- 
tion, with all his race, who shall act, speak, 
or contrive, any thing against this state!’ 
This ceremouy being finished,the Proedri 
deciared the occasion of the assembly, and 
7 »rted the opinion of the senate, 

f any doubt arose, a herald by com- 
uission of the Epistate, with aloud voice 
invited any citizen, first of those above the 
age of filty, to speak his opinion; and then 
the reset according to their ages. 

Tue right of precedence bad been granted 
by » law of Solon, and the order of speak- 
ing determined entirely by the difference 
of years, 

In the time of D:mosthenes, this law 
was notin force, 1t is said to have been re- 
pealed about fifty years before the time of | 
thisorator, Yet the oustom still continued | 
out of respect to the reasonablfe and decent 
purpose tor which the law was originally 
enacted, 

W hen a speaker had delivered his senti- 
ments, be generally called on an officer 
appointed for that a me to read his mo- 
tion, and propound it in form. He then 
sat down, or resumed his discourse, and 
enforced his motion by additional argu- 
ments, and sometimes the speech was in- 
troduced by bis motion thus propounded. 
When all the speakers had ended, the peo- 
ple gave their opinion, by stretching out 
their hands to him whose proposal pleased 
them most, 

And Xenophon reports, that, nignt hav- 
Ing Come on when the people were engaged 
in an important debate, they were obliged 
to defer their determination till next day, 
for fear of oonfusion, when their hands 
were to be raised. 

And to constitute this decree, six thou- 
gand citizens at least were required. 

When it was drawn up, the name of its 
au(hor, or that person whose opinion had 

revailed, was prefixed: whence, in speak- 

ng of it, they called it his decree. The 

date of itoontained the nameof the Archon, 

that of the day and month, and that of the 

tribe then presiding. The business being 

over, tne Prytanes dismissed the assembly. 
oO 2 

Tomlinson: “Hello, Bodger! What makes 
you look so excited?” ‘‘Bodger: “Why, 
you s#ee, they’ve got twins at sister’s, One 
of ‘em is a boy and one of ’em is a girl, and 
blamed if that doesn’t make mean uncle 
and an aunt both!” 

a 





danger attending «= Cold by using Dr 
Jayne's Expectorant, an oid estab/ianed 





monary A ffections, 


tip Yourssur of the discomfort and 


curative for Coughs, Sore Throat and Pul- | 





Some are very soft-shelled, some have no yolk, while some are fat 


and round, 


Catarrh, Bronchitis, and finally Consumption develop even in the 
strongest constitutions, 
Medical Discovery comes to the rescue. 
in the Tfead, Bronchial, Throat and Lung affections, attended by 
lingering coughs, “ Golden Medical Discovery ” has no equal. It is, 
in fact, the only remedy for these diseases ever sold under a writ- 
ten certificate of guarantee, 
or will be mailed to any address on receipt of a return, addressed and 


stamped, envelope, 


Copyright, 1884, by WORLD'’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCLATION, Proprietors, 





A little negligence, a sudden cold, the shell is broken, and 








. 


\ 


. 'y 
A mun is like an egg, ‘tis said, 
i tros, though suid in joke, 
You uever know of what he's made 
Until he's “ broke.” 


In these emergencies, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 


As a remedy for Catarrh 


The certificate accompanies each bottle, 


(63 Main Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
























INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kuowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,’ as It ts called, *’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a pianv or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River, ’’ for instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDk, THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble cleta, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind, What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL 1s to enable anyone understanding 


the nature of atune or air 


book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G@, a half-note or 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what he ls shown by it todo, canin afew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. So, aftera very Uttle prac- 


tice with the Guiue, it will 


player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how tolearn a number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child if it can say its A, B, C’sand knows s 
tune—say ‘*The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WE BAY. Its cheapness and useful- 
bess, moreover, would make it a very good present to give a person, whether young or old, at 


Christanas. Almost every 
than one of the family can 


good use of their instruments. 


The Guide will be sent 


age stamps, 2°s, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words ap< music for 100 
popular songs, will be sent with The Guide 


THE 


= SICK HEADACHE, 


Billous Headache, Dizziness, Constipation, Indiges- 
on Bilious Attack 
vowels, 


DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS. 


They are the Original Little Liver Pills. Purely Vegetable 
and Perfectly Harmless. As a LIVER PILL, Unequaled! 


ONE PELLET A DOSE! *“4A3553% coESin* 


S, and all derangements of the stomach and 


are promptly relieved and permanently cured by the use of 


TO PLAY MUSIC. 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 


be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 





home in the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
play. With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 


to any address, all postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. (Post- 





Address 


GUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM S&T., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Humorous, 


UNREQUITED LOVE. 








of all the bitter feelings that are sent us from above, 
The bitterest of these is that of uurequited love. 

At first the anguish that you feel is dificult to bide, 
desperation fills your soul with thoughts of 


suicide, 


And 


But calmer coupesels will prevail, and with a stifled 
sigh 

You suffer on in silence, or perhaps you vainly try 

‘Yo drown the throbbings of your heart in dissipa- 
tion’s whirl; 

Kut those throbbings never cease until—you get an- 


other girl! 
—U. N. NONR, 





On the safe side—The cashier. 

A glaring fraud—A glase eye. 

The prettiest thing in veils—Faces. 

A constaut friend--A lifelong Quaker 

Stirring event—Mixing a plum pudding. 

When is love deformed ?--When it is al) 
on one side, 

Natural fill osophy — ‘‘Let’s have an. 
other glass!’ 


Chimney sweeping must be an agreea 
ble business, for it soots everybody who tries it. 


Railways are aristocrats. They teach 
every man to know his own station, and to stop 


there. 
Why is a lawyer like a sawyer? Be 


cause, whichever way he moves, down must come 
the dust. 

Now thata man has been found with 
two hearts, the monstrosity will be a frequent piea 
on the part of bigamists, 


A great many inventions are being made 
to kill people easily, but what ts really wanted is 
something that will enable us to live easily, 


“Have you heard of the man who got 
shoty’’ said one fellow toapother. ‘‘Got shot? No! 
How did he get shotr’’ asked the othe, ‘He bought 


is.*? 

Judge: “I wish to ascertain if the wit. 
nesses are all here, and I will therefore read out the 
list, Those that are present say Aye! the contrary, 
No.’’ 

Footpad: ‘‘“Giveme your money, quick!’’ 
Poet: ‘‘Thanks.’’ Footpad: ** What yer thankin’ 
me fur?’’ Poet: **For the compliment of thinking I 
looked like a man who had any.’’ 


Nothing is more common than to read of 
people who, under certain conditions of grief, 
*‘vury their heads in their nands,’’ This wiil ac- 
count, we presume, forthe large number of grave 
faces Uiat we see about us every day. 


‘There is one thing connected with your 
table,’’ sald a drummer to the landlord of a Bridge- 
port hotel, **that is oot surpassed by even the best 
hotela in New York.’’ ‘*Yes,’’ replied the pleased 
landlord; ‘‘aod what is that?’’ ‘*The salt, sir.’’ 


“So the belle of the choir has married 
thetenor.’’ ‘*Yes,’* ‘**l thought she favored the 
bass?’’ **¥es, butshe got some high-flown notions 
into her head and threw over the bass for the tenor,’’ 
‘For what reason?’’ ‘*Because the tenor was more 
high-toned,’* 


Traveler: ‘Say, boy, what are you sit 
ling there for? You'll freeze to death!’’ Boy, be- 
(ween his chattering teeth: ‘*Why, de ole man tole 
me for to take der pup out an’ drown him, but de ice 
ou der creek is two feet thick, so I thougnt I'd sit 
here an’ freeze him to death,’’ 


De Chord: ‘You don’t mean to say you 
went loan amateur concert last night?’’ De Musio: 
‘Yes; couldn’t very well get out of it; and besides, 
the object was one which I heartily favored,’* ‘*Be- 
nefitof an orphan asylum?’’ ‘No; it was to raise 
funds to send the principal singers to Europe.’’ 


Popinjay: ‘‘Blobson, you ought to be 
‘onsiderable of a scholar, seeing you have sent two 
voysto college, Can you tell me the origin of the 
phrase, ‘‘Great cry and little wool?’’’ Bicbson: 
‘Certainly, Itisan Indian phrase, and originated 
when the sons of the forest first tried to scalp a bald- 
headed settler,’’ 


A physician, examining s student as to 
iis progress, asked him, *‘Should a man fall intoa 
well forty feet deep, and strike his head against one 
f the tools with which he had been digging, what 
would pe your course if called in as a sargeon?’’ 
lhe student replied, ‘‘l should advise them to let 
the man lie and fill up the well,’’ 


‘“‘Pa,’’ asked sleepy Bobby, ‘‘can I ask 
you one more question if it ain’t foolish?’’ 
‘*Ya-as!’’ almost shouted the old man, who was try- 
ingtoread, ‘*Well, if a toad had a tail, pa, would 
itinterfere with his jumpin’ or would it help him 
lke it does the Kangaroo?’’ In less time than it 
takes to tell it Bobby was between the sheets, 


A Kentucky gentleman, who recently 
came to Washington toconsult with his member of 
Congress aout an office under the new Adwinistra- 
Uon, was asked by a gentleman from Boston whether 
‘t's really true thatthe people of Kentucky are so 
very bibulous, ‘‘Bibulous!’’ said the Kentuckian. 
‘““Bibulous! I don't reckon you could find @ dozen 
Bibles in the whole State. ’’ 


A near relative of Mrs. Partington is liv 
‘ne among the *‘mountings’’ within 4 miles of 
New York city. Not long ago there was some com- 
pialnt about the young people loitering around the 
church, and she said, with a sich: ** Well, I never 
did like to see young folks standing in the Sebasta- 
pool of the church.’’ She meant vestibule. Again, 
*peaking of a neighbor whose house was well fur- 
uished, she said: *‘You'd orter see what lots of gob- 
ereshe’s goton her buffalo.’* She meant goblets 
2 @ buffet. 

ns 

Wherever an external remedy can be 

abpléd Saivation Oil will reach the case. 


Even in 


Honolula, capital of the Sand- 


wich Islands, they use Dr. Bull’s ugh 





In LucK.—A ne man was going 
home late the other night, when a figure 
stepped out from the shadow of a wali and 
stood before him. 

. “Say, friend,” enid a thick voice, “what 
are you going tosay when you get home? 
D’ you belong to club? Would you be kind 
enough t’ give me good ex-cu-se? What r’ 
you going to tell her?’”’ 

— other explained that he was always 


“Y’r luoky ** the man wenton. ‘I’m 
always late, too, but I always nee-ed ex- 
cu-se. What time is it, m’ friend?” 

When he was told that it was 4 o'clock 
be shivered dolefullyand went back into 
the shadow, murmuring mournfully, ‘'Y're 
lucky dog.’’ 


Sioux Law.—A young Englishman, a 
native of Leeds, was lately traveling in the 
North west, hile he was visiting a Sioux 
village, a girl of the tribe took a fancy to 
him, and one day, without warning, fell to 
kissing him. 

He didn’t repulse her, and was perhaps 
rather sorry afterwards that he hadn’t done 
80; for, when it was too tate, he discovered 
that, acoording to Sioux law, the kissing 
was, in fact, the wedding ceremony, and 
that he wasthe young squaw’s husband. 
Nevertheless, he likes his position wel! 
haa now to be content to stay where he 


‘Little Golden Locks,” to her sister’s 
affianced who is waiting in the parlor: 

“God loves me more than he does 
Merie?”’ 

“How do you know, little one, that he 
loves you more?”’ 

‘*Because he gives me golden hair for 
nothing, and she bas to rub hers with some 
stuff in a bottle and sit ever so long in the 
sun to make it like mine. That's the rea 
sen she’s 80 long coming down.” 
an oe ae 


THE LOST ATLANTIS. 


oe 


For many oenturies there has been a 
tradition of a long lost island called At- 
lantia. 

The Greek geographers located it in the 
Atlantic Ocean, west of the north west part 
of Africa and the Pillars of Hercules. Tve 
sea-kings of Atlantis are said to have in- 
vaded Europe and Africa, and to have been 
defeated by the Athenians. 

All the legends agree that it was a vast 
island, of ‘nexhaustible resources, and in- 
habited by arace of superior people. For 
ages this island has existed only in legend- 
ary lore. But now, when the light of 
modern research is turned full upon the in- 
vestigation, behold the lost Atlantis at our 
very doors. 

So the bigoted medical fraternity goes 
ptr bsg in the dark, seeking for an 
Atlantis or Esculapius, when if they would 
investigate, they would bebold the lost At- 
lantis attheir very door. With their an- 
cient text book, a case of physic, a paper in 
their waistcoat giving them license to prac 
tice, experimentand dose with their in- 
jarious drugs, cauterize and perform un- 
necessary acts, with noperson or laws to 
hold them accountable, they continue their 
bigoted, unjustified practice, staring into 
vacancy, and imagining that they see in 
themeel ves an Esculapius. 

Wrapped in ancient bigotry, they are 
crying out against all improvements that 
have been made in medical acience. Tiey 
denounce any aew idea advanced by a lay- 
man or an opposition schoo! as a fraud. 

Why? 


la 


an, 





Because humanity will not be benefited? 
Not at ali, but because their special ism did 
not make the discovery. 

Yet they concede that there is no remedy 
known to their materia medica that will 
cure an advanced kidney malady and the 
diseases arising therefrom—aithougb many 
of them krow from crowning proof that 
Warner’s Safe Cure wili—but unsorupui- 
ously treat symptoms and call then a dis- 
ease, when in reality they know they are 
but symptoms. 

A few of the more honest physicians 
aduwit that Waruer's Safe Cure is a vai uabie 
remedy, and a great ble sing t> mankind, 
but say, in 80 wany words, when asked 
why they do not prescribe it, that they can 
not, according to their code, 

Nevertheless, the worid is fast becoming 
satisfied that the cure tor kidney and liver 
diseases, in whatever form or condition, has 
been discovered, and there ie nv doubt but 
what Warner’s Safe Cure and ils fame wi!! 
live long after such bigotry as we have in- 
stanced is dead and buried. 

The jate eminent phy@can and writer, 
Dr. J.G. Holland, published in ‘Scribr er's« 
Monthly,” and showed his opinion of suc! 
bigotry, and no doubt was satisfied tat At- 
lantis wight possibly be discovered ip # 
proprietary me@dicine, when be wro.e edi 
torially, a8 followe: 

“Nevertheless, itisa fact that many of 
the best proprietary medicines of the day 
were mvure successful than wany of tne 
pbysicians, aod most of them, it should be 
remembered, were first discovered or used 
in actual medical practice. When, how- 
ever, any shrewd person, Knowing their 
virtue, and foreseeing their popularity, s»- 
eures and advertises them, then, in the 
opinion of the bigoted, all virtue went cut 


of them.” 





Catarrh Cured. 
A clergyman, alter vears of * ffering from thet 


loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at iast found « recipe which com- 
plete y cured and saved bim from death Any suffe 
from this dreadful disease sending & s f ada 
awrence, % Wa 


stam ped envelope to Prof & 
ren St New ¥ ” rece 


{ charge 


' 





R. R. 


The Chenpest and Beat Medicine for 
Famtiy Use im the Werid. 


Sore Throat, Colds,Coughs 
inflamraation, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, influenza, 
Difficult Breathing, 


CUREP RY 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


EU MATISM, RALD- 
KK FAILS to give 








In cases of LUMBAGOand K 
WAY'S READY RELIEF N 
immediate ease, 
The follewt was reeeived by mail 

through W. 


. Blyth, Druaggist. Mt. Pien- 
aant, Texas. 


Mk. W.H BLYTH —Sir: ‘In compliance with your 
request to furnish you with the results of my know! 
edge and experiesce with Dr. Radway's RK. R., in 
reply l can state that I have been using Radway’: 
Remedies since 1852. I know the Ready Relief to tx 
more reliabie for Colds, Pleurisy, Paeumeonta and 
diseases growing out of colds; for Cu Brulies, 
Saratns, Roeumatiom and Aches, and us gever 
ally, than any remedy I have ever known trie: 
From my personal kacwl e ofthe Radway Reine- 
dies, Ithink them all superior to any remedies o 
which I have any knowledge, for all the Ills for 
which they are Sao 

apectfully 
t. H. SKIDMORE, 
Pastor Green Hill Presbyterian Church. 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


THE SAFEST AND MOST CERTAIN 


PAIN REMEDY 


In the world, (had instantly stops the most exc: uci- 
ating pains. It never failein giving ease to the suf- 
jerer of pain from whatever cause arising; it is truly 


the great 
CONQUEROR OF PAIN! 
And bas done more goed thas any known remedy. 
For headache( whetber sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuraigia, rheumatism, lumbago, sprains, bruises, 
bites of losects, stiff neck, pains and weakness iu 
the back, spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
leurisy, swelling of the Jovnte aod pains of all 
binds, he application of Radwav's Ready Hellef 
wil afford immediate east, and its continued use tor 
afew days effect a permanent cure, 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflamma- 
tien of the Biadder, Iuflammation of 
Bowels, Congestion of the Lungs, Sore 
Threat, Difficult Breathing, Croup, (a- 
tarrh, Influenzse, Headache, Toothache, 
Neurnigin, Rheumatiam, Cold Chills, Ague 
Chills. Chilbiains, Frost-bites, 

The application of the Heady Hellef to the 
part or parts where the difficulty or pain exists will 
afford ease and comfort, 

INTERNALLY, a half to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water willin a few minutes cure Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vemising, Heart- 
burn, Nervousness, sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhcea, Colic, Flatuleacy, and all internal oy 6. 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of AD. 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. a few drops 
in water will prevent sickness or petpe from chenee 
of water. It ls better than French Brandy or Bit- 
ters as as lmulant, 

Fifty ceaote per bottle, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated wiih sweet 
gun, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengtien, 
DR, RADWAY’S PILLS tor the cure ofall disorders 
ot the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of appetite, headache, costive- 
ness, indigestion, dyspepela, bilivusness, fever, in- 
fammation of the bowels, piles, and all derange- 
ments of the internal viscera. Purely vegetable, 
contalaing goo mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 


drugs, 
PERFECT DIGESTION 
Will be accomplished by taking Kadway's Pills. By 


so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Biliousness, will be 
avoided, and the food that is eaten contribute its 
aourish Ing properties for the support of the natural 
waste of the a 

BZ” Observe the following symptoms resulting 
from diseases of the yo ve organs’ Constipation, 
inward piles, fulness of biloed in the bead, acidity of 
the stomach, sass, heartburn, disgust of food, 
fulness of weight in the stomavh, sour eructations, 
sinking or Raesing of the heart, choking or suflo- 
valing sensations when in @ lying posture, dimness 
of vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever and 
full pain in the head, deficiency of Oe re 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain ia the side, 
chest, Iimbe, and sudden flashes of heat, burning 
n the flesh. 

A few duses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Dk. RADWAY'S PILLS areacure for this com- 
plaint. They restore strength Ww the stomach, and 
‘aable it to perform its function, The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability ot 
ihe system to contract diseases. 

**Your Pillahave done me more good (for Dya- 
pepsia) than all the doctor's medicine that I have 
t KUBEK!I A. PAGE, 





Sold by druggists, 





aken,’' 

Newrort, KY. 
‘For many years had been afflicted with Lys- 
pepsla and Liver Complaint, but got your Pills 


and they made a pertect cure. 
WILLIAM NOONAN, 


BLANCHARD, MICH. 

**Por over three years I have been troubled with 
Dyspepsia, and found no relief untiit 1 used your 
Pils, They have cured me.’’ 

THOMAS McCULLA, 

OMAHA, NEB, 

**Used to suffer greatly from billousness and Sick 
Headache, until I tried your Pills. They are the 


vest lever tried,*’ 
LOUIS OUSTA, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Price, 25 cents per box. ‘Sold by all 


druggists. 





Bend a letter stomp to DK. RADWAY &0U., No 





m Warren street, w York. Information worth 
bousands will be sent te you 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
Be sure and ask for RAUWAY'S, aad see aléthe 
se KADWAY som what y 









G00D SENSE 


rded CORS 


ai’ for all 
THOUSANDS ~ ags. 


neve in uae by 
BEAUTIFUL 

WOMEN ox. 
HEALTHY 
CHILDREN. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money returned gy 


TAPE fastenet BUTTONS, 
\ ord. Bdge Butwa tivics. 
Buttone * front 
inetend of Claene 
Uhildren— 0 TW 7% 
Vine —70 7 9 
foiung Ladionn 10 110 
1o 1%) Lobo 
17% 200 
Mailed free on receipt of 
price —Nend for Circular i 
and Price Liat —_ < 
FERRIN BROS,, Mfrs, TIT Wroadway, N.Y. 
GARNGALL FIELD & 00, CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agents 


FOR SALE by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


CORSET AND DRY GOODS STORES IN PHILA 


DOLLARD & CO., 


ladies 





ae 1223 nes 
UN KSTNUT #T., \\ } 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. \ 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
CILATING@G WIG and ELASTIC BARD 
TOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
neasure their own heads with accuracy : 
roR b Le INCHRBA, TOUPBES AND BCALPA, 
No. 1, round of the INCHRA, 
head. No. 1. From forchead bact 
No. 2, From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No. & From ear to ear far as required, 
over the top. No. 8 Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the head, 
round the foreheac 
Geer pare always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, enen Laces’ Wigs, Hail Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac 
red, apd as cheap as any establishment in ine 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
selve attention. 


Dollard'’s Herbantum Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation hasbeen manufactured andanla 
at Dollard'sfor the past @fty years, and ite wertis 
are euch that, while it bas never yet been advertiond, 
the demand for it keeps steadily lncreasiog 

Also Deliard’s enerative Crenmas, (0 | 
used In conjunctlon with the Hervantum when 
the Hair te naturally dry and aceds an oll, 


Having used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbvanium’’ for a num 


ber of yeara, I cheerfully testify to ile «Meacy ture 
moving dandruff and preventing Lie bain from tall 
ing out, It aleo renders the hair soll and lustrous. 


Mrs, ML. HA HIT, 
No, 106 South Second Siureet, Viiladei pia. 


Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retali, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
12% CHESTNUT STREFT, 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING anv SHAVING. 
LADIES' awd OHILDREN'S HAIK CUTTING 


None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Km- 
ploved, 


115 | ¢ Papers | SHARP'S NEEDLES ! !arnine.» 


sample cards, ali l0e, Novelty Co., Clintonville, €t 


THOMAS HP SIMPsON Weethington, 
D.C, Noatty’«tee until Pate we 
tained, Write for-Inventor’s Giutie, 


73 CARDS." 


oe wmetow AD omy os — 


Pidten Tome sat Borin Certs * - ~ tnm= 
Magi, woe port of be > 7 ee ade 
(mt peters.) Alba ein Ken fewuer Ward es 


LADY AGENTS, Free Sauris “i 
Profits. Cincinnat: SuspenderCo.! 


ms WILE o~ . 
Od erring bet Drew « waite s 
Bent Fas wee yrote wf « beer 
owe he oe wr ener op et Cotas ° to 
ee ee ely . «, sented 
Rensiuty conve - ” ere . “ . 


omnne 


AMONTLE Agents anted, @ beat wei- 
ing articier in the » 1 | sample Free, 
Addrese JAY HUN SON, Detrott, Mich 


ENSION #50,000,000 for Bol 
doers, Sallora, thelr widows 
or ts, PERSONS IFCKEAKED. |i lecharges pri 

cu 6H Nov pension, SOFER Latest law, paniph 
st Pree! Pataice O'F ammacy, Att'y. Washington). c. 
A SUFFERER {23.070 
Wwarting Weaken 


lost vigor, etc., Was restored to health In euch ar 
markahle manner after all else hart failed, thet le 
will send the mule of enre FREE to all fellow mo ffer 
ere, Address L. G. MITCHELL, Kast Haddam, Coun. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good, Use 
1 ta. 


in time, Bold by dr 





Lost Vicor RESTORED ! 


Functional Disorders Corrected Ner 
Prostration, Sexual Debility, 
Atrophy, Premature Decline, 
PE.emitasionsa, Organic Decay 
evils, from whatever ca ‘ 

red ty Dr. RK. 
KESTORERS Ls 
T e featur 
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plete guara ‘ . ; 
CATON, Box 56257. Boston, Mus 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





In Directoire gowns the novelly is that 
the foided waistooata are arranged with 
wide reverses which Iie outside the revers to 
the jacket. The baces of such gowns have 
skirt and bodice cut in one, but the side 
onda at the waist quite straight, 

The fulness is gathered in two knots on 
elther side of the beck seam. There are 
»jaare fap pockets, and the cufis widen 
much at the upper part, and very large but- 
tons are used on them, Evening gowns 
cut low are nade in the same manner. 

The old ideas of dressmaking are cast to 
the wind In all these gowns; side-darts and 
old-socustomed plaite are discarded, asin a 
biack polonaise of soft silk over a red- 
striped glace silk. It opened at the neck to 
show a short veato!t sapphire velvet and 
double revers of red ailk in front 

On the shoulder only was a yoke-piece 
which gave additional fulness to an over- 
siim figure, while the black silk portion of 
the front of the bodice seemed to be caught 
together in order to show the most graceful 
lines and fuiness of the figure, and was 
cxughtin by passementerie. 

It opened straight down the back and 
straight down the front to show the full 
flowing atriped red silk underdreasa, 

Passomenterie ornamenta were brought 
well up the back from the waist to give an 
appesrance of saquarencss, 

(Juite after another period, but delightful 
from ita demure primness, is a green vel- 
vet gown mixed with turquoise blue crepe 
de ohine, 

The crepe bodice ia fulled and confined 
by asort of rounded souave jacket of the 
velvet; the bodive turned back with blue, 
and the two oolora combined in the well- 
draped skirt. 

But the most wonderful and original of 
all the gowns was a mixture of girofie vel. 
vot, which forined the back, meeting some 
pure white satin worked in tiny empire 
patterns of silk and silver threads, 

The bodice was made half of velvet and 
half of the embroidered satin. The white 
satin in front of the akirt wae edged with a 
wide blue ribbon, Into which the embrotd 
ery was carried, while this was met be- 
neath the velvet with maize cloth edged 
with grebe, a short vest of the same at the 
waist of the bodice being edged with 
pearia, 

A black silk dinner gown, the back full 
and plain, bad a@ frontof pink siik veiled 
with black Jetted net 

The bodice was made a la Vierge, of all 
si yles the most becoming to a thin figure-- 
the plaits lined with pink, the sleevescom. 
ing lo the elbow, with high epaulettes com- 
ing above the arm, arranged in a double 
form, 

There is a new color coming in, which it 
is prophesied is to be the one particular 
tone of the season —Flamme de Poncn, the 
atnethiyst tone of spirit when subjected to 
hre, 

A pretty gown in this was made in bro 
catelle broche, of subdued ovicring, as a 
plonaise, with pessementerie ornaments, 
fiese brocades are sometimes a mixture of 
woo! and aiik, with conventional Horal pat. 
terns, such as we have generally employed 
as furnishing materials, and these will be 
the fashion In the near tuture. 

The waist for an indoor gown, of cash- 
mere or any light wool suitable for the 
*pring, should be cut short on the bips, 
with a rounded point in front and a short, 
suarp point in the back, 

‘The piaited or gathered skirt is mounted 
on the bodice, which la ornamented only 
with revers, but a sash of surab or some 
sott silk ia added, folded in three flat plaits, 
very much wider in front than on the 
siden, 

From the hips this sash follows the line 
of the corsage to the back, being still quite 
narrow, and is there tied in a large, wide 
bow. 

Jacket bodic:s are fashionable for the 
street, and with these much thougnt and 
taste are expended on the undervest, which 
is frequently separate and fastens behind, 

These littie fancy waistooats may besbir- 
red, smocked, or formed of many fold, 
crossing and recrossiog transversely. 

They may be of the sane material as the 
sult, of velvet, soft silk,or muslin, and it 
is an excellent idea to have several vests to 
wear with the sane costume, thus forming 
«a variety that will be appreciated if the 
wardrobe is limited. 

K nife piaited ai!k musiin in white, cream 
or bright colors, is used as a turned-over 
frill for the neck and sleeves of dreas 
waista, while it im sometimes continued 
down the front, in a cravat or j abot, 

An economical as well as siylish sub 
stitute for ruching is to use Barrow gros- 


the dress oollar, so as to show only about a 
fourth of an inch, and If liked a few inches 
@an be leit to tie in a Uny bow in front 

White, cream and red are the favorite 
colors jor these Little frills, 

Fringe le coming into fashion once more 
and appears on cloth dresses; tea gowas 
and house sacy 06s, 

it is usually of the heavy, netted silk 
strands of a contrasting color knotted in 
the edges, on the Gchu round the neck and 
in the Howing sleeves, 

It is too early to aay much on the subject 
Of spring bats, but the Aisatian toques, 
made Ww match the outside garment, will 
probevly be worn quite late in the season, 
espec ally when lightened by a bunob ol 
pinks, violets, pansies or other fresh look- 
log Livssoma, which are used without tol- 
lage and placed directly in front. 

The Empire veils are pot generally seen. 
They Lave such a “tied-up” look. They 
can only be worn on the large hats, and 
raised by having tLe little string untied 
under thechin. 

For driving in a cold wind they are more 
suitable, During the winter the reali veils, 
or the excellent imitations of them, have 
been popular, 

Toe little spotted ones are being worn 
rather longer, and, on dit, are to reach be- 
low the mouth; instead of barely to the tip 
ol the nose, 

Many young girls are having white or 
pale-olored collars and chemisettes of soft 
silk made to wear at theatres or smal! en- 
tertainmeuts, with their low bodices. The 
white ones look the best, and the trimming 
round the top of the low bodice forms one 
tor the chemisette, which fills up the shoul- 
ders and neck above, 

Ata littie distance the effect is quite that 
ot a tully trimmed high bodice. The fasat- 
ening is at the back. 

The Directoire silk ties for mourning 
wear and the whiteand colored tulle ones for 
evening, are of recent introduction. Some 
are double round tne throat—-that is, they 
are put on the neck in front, crossed at the 
back, brought again to the front, and the 
ends fastened across like a man's necktie 
of many years ago, but these are not so 
popular as those which just fasten in front. 
These latter are composed of a sufficient 
length of soft silk folds, with the two ends 
gstnered and then spread out like fans. 
‘These cross in front, are secured by a 
brooch, and for a full bow under the chin. 
In pale p'nk they are very becoming. 
The folds form a band nearly three inches 
wide, Tan silk hose of open-work pattern 
now acoompany the tanSaede shoe when 
they are worn, 

Kands of small flowers are worn in the 
bair, and bridal wreaths are now arranged 
thus, with an aigrette to match mounted on 
the lett side, 

The buds of the orange flower are used 
for the band. 

Litke round wreaths of small roses or 
o' velvet leaves and fiowers, with an 
aigrette of the same, are generally worn 
now, and placed far back at the side of the 
bed. 

A email boquet or a large buckle of the 
sa'.6 fowers is usually worn on one arm. 
ltown of delicate tulle, especially pink, 


wh.te or red, with an osprey in the centre 
aud mounted on pina, are fashionable. 

All sorts of fancy combs way be seen 
among the curls and coils. The hair is 
gra iually descending from the top ef the 
bead to the nap of the neck again. Emer- 
aldsare much in request, and are worn 
with the shades of green that Fashion de- 
crees shall be popular at present. 

Stee! is also ala mode, especially for but- 
tons; but costly old paste ones rank high 
in favor for the Directoire coats, 

For evening wear, those fortunate pos- 
seesors of numerous diamond stars wear 
then in the place of buttons on the gowns 
of that period, 





Odds and Knuds, 
A WORD ABOUT TONI0s, 


Much abused as tonics often are by the 
indiscriminate seif-doctor, in whose bands 
the key of a medicine-chest is a far more 
dangerous tool thap a razor tn a baby’s, 
they nevertheless are most valuable when 
judiciously used; or, in other words, wien 
used or prescribed by some one who knows 
bow, when, and why to administer them, 
Medicines of this class are also called 
roborants, corroboranta, stomachica, and 
bitters, andare defined as drugs, the con. 
Unued administration of which, in debili- 
tated and relaxed conditions of the body, 
imperts strengih and vigor without pro- 
ducing any sudden excitement. 

This is a very good definition 


tion, like that of stimulants, is often fol- 
lowed by cullapese. 

For the word “often’’ in the last sentence, 
‘always’ ought to be substituted, and in- 
stead of “co!lapse’’—‘‘depression.”” 

Collapse is somewhat strong in its sense, 
and although the depression may not in 
such cases be very observable, it is never 
entirely absent. 

Ho then, in giving tonics we have to take 
into accoant the condition of the body, and 
its measure of bealthiness or the reverse, 

It is often the case that tonics are divided 
by writers into nervine and blood tonics, 
but, with the exception of the natural ton- 
ies, even phosphorus itself must pass 
through the circulation before its effects on 
the nerves themselves come into play. 

Tov ica are not to be taken when there is 
a tendency to irritability of the digestive 
canal, including the stomach, or where the 
secretions are at fault. 

Ina case, for example, of constipation 
alternating with attacks of diarrhoea, with 
a too acid condition of the stomach, and 
probably a heavy, dull, sleepy condition of 
the brain during the day, it would be worse 
than useless, because dangerous, to admin- 
ister tonica, until we had restored the bal- 
auce of nature in the system. 

A course of very mild purgatives might 
therefore be called for. 

The following medicines may be consid- 
ered safe, but instead of giving a tormula 
we can only indicate their use, for much 
depends on idiosyncrasy snd constitution. 

Peppermint water, with the addition of 
ipecacuanha wine, carbonate of magnesia, 
aromatic powder, and powdered rhubarb. 

Meanwhile, take plenty of exercise and 
eat fruit before breakfast. This isthe pest 
advice we can give, and having got the 
system into good working order, you may 
cautiously make choice of a tonic which 
shal tend to bring the secretions intoa 
bet'er state for the future, and atthe same 
time give strength to the body and exhil- 
aration to the mind, 

But bow sball you choose this tonic? 
That is the all-important, the burning 
question, 

Well, tirst and foremost you mustanswer 
it by asking another. That other is: What 
particular Organ or function needs seeing 
to, needs restoring and bracing up? 

Is it your blood that is not of good qual- 
ity? If so, you will be paler in face and 
gums than usual, the pulse will be rather 
weak and more frequent than usual, and it 
takes but little exertion to make the 
breathing difficult and the heart palpitate. 

There may be a slight morning headache 
aud a used-up expression about the eyes, 
while giddiness and noises in the head are 
far from infrequent. 

One to this state feels little incl ination to 
work; everything is « trouble, everything 
a worry; he sleeps badly at night, has a 
sluggish system generally, and is apt to 
imayine that everything is going wrong 
with him and the world generally, that he 
would not be surprised if some day the sky 
should fall and smother the larka, 

Worst of such cases lies in the fact that 
whiie often dosing themselves in a half- 
hearied kind of way, people whose blood 
wants toning up are all too apt to fly to the 
oocasional use of cordials and pick-me-ups 
in various forma, 

T..ey could not doa more stupid nor a 
moie dangerous thing, if they tried ever so 
hard. 

In a case like this, then, if there be no 
other complication, complete retorm in diet 
and wode of living must be leartily com- 
meuced, and iron taken, 

If there be any other disorder, that di- 
sease iuust be seen to separately, 

But in poverty of blood iron is our sheet- 
anchor, 

Take a mild aperient now and then, and 
the tincture of iron, or steel drops, as it is 
called, in doses of from ten to fifteen drops 
three times adayin plain water, will be 
the best medicine, or iron and quinine, 
Now, it is in such cases as these that what 
we cail natural tonics come in so well as 
accessories, 

W Lat are they? 

Why, the cold or tepid bath every morn- 
ing; exercise, pleasant and continued 
dally to the verge of faligue; the Turkish 
bath, followed by the cold shower; and 
wholesome food. 

But perhaps it is the nervous system 
more even than the bicod that wants re- 
cuperstion, Well, bere again, reform in 
diet and mode of life, and a proper action 
of the secreting organs, are imperative be- 
fore tonics can do good. Try the mild pur- 
gatives above mentioned, and then as ton- 


Confidential Correspondents, _ 


T. J.8.—Gentlemen do not as a rule 
wear engaged-rings. 

M. H.—We msy republish the story you 
speak of, but cannot say when. 

L. H. W.—We should think that comic 
singing in the music-hall style would certainiy in. 
jure a good voice. 

Beacon.—On the engagement being 
broken off, you could write, saying that, as you 
are returning all the letters and presents sent Lo you, 
you would iike yours also returned. 


DispuTs.—I¢ ia a fashion in England to 
mispronounce the name as if it were spelled Cooper, 
just asa good many other English namesare tortur-. 
ed out of shape. Pronounce it Cowper, 


JaNaITus —Black trousers should cer- 
tainly be worn asa part of evening dress. Should the 
lady refuse om your asking berto dance, it would 
not ve at all improper to ask another to dance with 
you, 

L. R. C.—The copies of THE Post con- 
taining the story you speak, are not in print. The 
story is not published in book-form, We may some 
time in the future republish it, but we cannot say 
when. 


GREeGsoN.—A liberal use of sweet oi! 
will darken any hair. Soap, and all compounds con- 
taining soda, tend to make the hair lighter, and give 
it a reddish tinge. Apply cold water every morning, 
aud when the bair is dry, use the sweet oil, 


8, A.—In purchasing amber mouth- 
pieces, you will have to trust to the honesty of the 
dealer, Thisis the age of simulation. Even in 
paintings, Jewelry, and antiquities(?), the most 
k» owing and experienced are constantly being de- 
ceived, 

EK. L. P.—The phrase, “lesser rate,” is 
not good language, because ‘‘less,’’ the adjective 
avd comparative of ‘‘little,’’ is sufficient; uniess 
we take ‘‘lesser’*’ to be simply anoiber form of 
**lese;'? the comparison would then be little, less, 
or lesser, least. 

PatLto —The punishment of death was 
abo ished in Kogland as to the following offences to 
ev: Larcenvioa dwelling-bouse, sheep-stealing, 
horse-stealing, cattie-stealing, housebreaking, forg- 
ery, coining, sacrilege, and letter-stealing., Capital 
punishment for arson was repeaied by a later 
statute. 


Joun P.—If you wish to succeed as a 
public vocalist, you must conquer the nervousness 
of which you complain, Practice beforea few select 
friends, It is recorded of a celebrated Singer that 
he got over the difficulty by singiog in a retired 
meadow, before some cows and sheep grazing and 
fancying they were a delighted and attentive 
audience, 

MILuUIg.—We do not think the marriage 
would be a happy one for either of you. The parents 
of the young man object to you, 80 that you would 
have to enter his family under a cloud of black 
looks; and really, according to your own statement, 
the best part of the love is on his side. On your part 
we can detect more than a latent indifference. Take 
a littie more time to consider. 


Z. T.—A moderate capacity, industrious- 
ly directed, will accomplish much more than a wrong 
application of the most brilliant qualifications, 
Study therefore yourselves. Aim to find out the 
actual talents you possess, and endeavor to make 
the best use of them, and you can hardly come 
short of making a good figure in the worid; and, 
what is more, being one among those who lived not 
in vain. 


BuLalRMORB.—Snoring is chiefly caused 
by obstructed respiration and indigestion. Sleep on 
your right side, with your head only slightly raised 
above the ievel of your shoulder, Heavy suppers 
should be avoided, as well as going to bed too soon 
after supper. Atleastan bour should elapse before 
retiring torest. The old advice about walking s 
mile soon, but immediately, after the evening meal 
was excellent. 


DARRAN.—It is not proper for an en- 
gaged young lady to make herself free and merry 
wi. acertain young gentleman in a quadrilie wulie 
her lover ts present, or even when he is absent; but 
probably she is a bit of a teaze, and delights tn play- 
ing upon his over-sensitiveness. It is, however, s 
dangerous game, and the levity is severely to be 
c ndemned, Stlll, lovers are apttosee more than 
reaily occurs or is meant, 


M. D. W.—Use your own name by ail 
means, They are your own work, and you are en- 
titled to the full credit of thelr production, 2, We 
dv not know in what way you could send your quilt 
to the French Exposition. If you write to the 
French Minister at Washington, he would, no doubt, 
send youacopy Of instructions as to the way in 
which such matters should be gone about with pro- 
per convenience and safety. 


Mima.—Whit-Sunday is the Christian 
celebration of the day of Pentecost, The name of 
the day is probably derived from the White Sunday, 
so called from the admission, iu the early centuries 
of the Courch, of the catechumens, clothed in white 
robes, to the sacrament of baptism on the eve of this 
festival, Some writers on ecclesiastical matters 
trece the name of the festival to the Saxon word 
++wit)'—**knowledge or wisdom ;’’ and one moukish 
author says: ‘‘Thisday is called Wytsouday be- 
cause the Holy Ghooste brought wytte and wisdom 
in the Chrestie dysyples.’’ 


CavuTion.—A married man,unless a very 
near relative, is not a proper escort for his friend's 
wife to places of amusement, uuless always accom- 
panied by bie own lawful spouse. And is there pot 
the possibility of the latter in time resenting ‘‘at- 
tentions’’ bestowed on another? Husbands who ssy 
they have few opportunities of going with their 
wives to theatres or concerts should make oppor- 
tunities, or keep their wives at home watt! they can 
be made. It is this arowimg fadifference tw eti- 
quette and the proprietics that introduces discord 
and misery tato families. Your friend may be the 
very perfection of honor, but beis onlys man, and 
hic wife is only a woman, aod your wife, we have 
no doubt, is a good, sensible little body, who will 





ics, phosphorus in some form should be 
tried, say tour or five drops of the saturated 
solution of phosphorus in ether four times 








grain ribbon with a pearl edge. 
Gather the lowest edgeand sew it inside ' 


It, however, they are given when thesys 
tem is in a healthy state, their primary ac 





' syrup of hy pophosphate 


a day, or phosphorus pills, orthec 2m pound 


be happy to make allowsnces, If needed, for the ve- 
| cullarities of your position. The reports in te 

newspapers ought to open the eyes of the mos 

fiding of husbands to the danger and scandal of wives 
| belag gallanted :bout by men aot their husbadds, of 


" in any way related to them. 































